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RITUAL MYTHS AMONG THE TINGUIAN! 
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iwuian, who occu Vu Province of Abra in Northwestern 
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Luzon, number about 20,000 and ire stil Y pagan, though they have ioOng 


been influenced by the coastal Ilocano and Span _ and more recently by the 


Americans. Dr. and Mrs. Cole studied the Tingui: luring the year: , at the 


be vyinning of the Ameri an period, and their monog hs Vell KNOV From the 


l'ales of the Mythical Period” Cole was able to re 
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which agreed remarkably well with that which he found in daily existence. ’ 


myths, on the other hand, were less easily analyzed. Mediums learned them wor: 
word and only recited them during the proper rit als and in a low voice, a 
their sacred character. 


34-35 I had an opportunity to study what had happened to Tinguian life and 
’ 


a result of American and other influences ° With re gard to folklore some 
considerable changes had taken place. The tales of “first times,” and the storyteller: 


who told them, had largely vanished. Only in occasional villages were they still found 


though most of the older peo} le knew the stories and they were still dramatized in 


the great prestige ceremonies such as the Balaua. The ceremonial cycle and the 


rituals assoc iated with si kne¢ ss and disaster, howe ver, continued to flourish and even 


to grow in complexity. In the community of Penfiarubia, close to the capital city of 


Bangued, some twenty mediums were in active practice and rituals were almost ad lily 
affair. | was able to attend a large number of these rituals, and also to persuade certain 
of the mediums to talk about their diams and ceremonies at greater length, as well as 


to record a considerable number of ritual myths in both text and translation 


These ritual myths had many elements that pointed in the direction of the Moun- 
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to the house. He went and took his tolali [mouth flute] to play. He looked at his sister. He 
saw her sex organs and saw they had teeth. He said: “No wonder she doesn’t want to get 
married—she’s afraid she might kill the men who marry her because her sexual organs 
have teeth.” So he puts his folali in her sexual organs. 

His sister woke up and was mad and ashamed. She said she would leave the house and 
go to the well. So she took her hat and a small pot with her and went to the well. As 
soon as she reached the well, she asked herself: “What should I become? If I become a 
hawk, people will say a whole lot against me because the hawk steals chickens, If I should 


become koling [one of the omen birds] people won’t say good about me because I give 


d bad Sign, If I should become siket {another omen bird | people don’t like me because I 


give bad sign. So I should better become labeg [main omen bird].” So she went under the 
hat and became labeg. 

Her brother wondered what became of the girl. He went to the buboydnan { diviner] 
and asked where his sister was. So she made buyon for him, but wasn’t able to find out 
where the girl was, So the brother went around with his shield, and took some, rattan 


to weave an alodan [small basket used for cooked rice]. He went under a tree and 
started to weave. Not long after he saw a monkey while he was weaving the alodan. He 
went to sleep and the monkey stole the alodan. When he woke up he found the alodan 
gone, so he started another one. He stopped by the woods and saw the Aeta { Negritos]. 
While he was weaving, he went after the Aeta. He saw them climbing in the tree, but 
did not follow them. He started to cook—and began to look for his sister. Later on he 
saw the Acta again. After eating he went by the brook where the giugiu-wak and soyayen 
[ perfumed plants] grow—and drank. He fell asleep by the brook. 

Not long after the labeg went above her brother’s head and made a noise. So her 
brother woke up and she said: “I am your sister. I became a labeg. Leave this alodan here 
for your offering. Every time you go to war, leave an offering here in this alodan and I'll 
always give you a good sign.” So her brother went back to town and got some companions 
to go to war. He called many of them to go with him. They started with their shields, 
headaxe and spears. They stopped where the labeg was. They did not put any offering in 
the alodan. The labeg did not give them any good sign, so they went back to town, having 
sore eyes. On the third day they started again and brought some offerings which they put 
in the alodan. So the labeg gave them a good sign and they were relieved from sore eyes— 
and they went to war, 

Not long after they reached the town to be invaded. They killed all the Alzados [wild 
headhunters in the mountains] and took all their heads. As soon as they returned, they 
put a head at the end of a bamboo post, facing east, and some of the heads were taken near 
the house; and then they danced tadek. They had the dawak. The spirit took the pot 
covered with fat and swung around them and rubbed it on their eyes in order that their 
eyes should be cured, and also so they will be relieved from their headache and all their 
sickness will be cured. They put an offering in the kalasag and hung it in a corner of the 
house, and also some offering at the gate for the spirits, and a little offering in the saloko 
for his sister. 


In September, 1934, I observed a dawak of the South presided over by the 
medium, Lamon, in which three diams,® were said while rubbing the pig with oil, 


4 


preparatory to the offering. The first diam follows: 


Diam For DawWaAKk OF THE SOUTH 


The people in Kaboyayakawan [the Igorot] heard that the people in Sudipan [the 
Tinguian] wanted to marry there (i.¢., in Kaboyayakawan). Not long after a man from 
Sudipan sent an old woman to Kaboyayakawan to engage a woman for him to marry. As 
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the woman arrived in Kaboyayakawan, she told the brother of the girl. The girl’s brother 
asked his sister if she wanted to marry—but the girl didn’t want to marry. “If you don’t 


want to get married, go and get the ; n cup which has been inherited nine times.” The 


girl went and got the cup—she filled it with basi—and gave to the old woman. They 
started to drink. When they didn’t a pt the engagement, the old woman started home. 


When she arrived, another young man wanted to send her to Kaboyayakawan for 


him. She said to wait as she had to tell the first ve ung man that his en 


ragement wasn t 


accepted. She told the young man his engagement wasn’t accepted, so he said: “If they 


don’t want me it’s all right.” The other young man sent the old woman to try for him so she 


went. “You are here again, aunt,” said the brother of the girl. “Yes, | am come to 


your sister.” “Come up,” he said. They went upstairs and went to the 


ment. “I don’t want to get married.” she said. The brother sent the girl gold cuy 


which had been inherited nine times, in order to get basi so the old wom wouldn’t be 
sorry that the engagement failed. They drank basi, then the girl we id cooked, and 
then called the others to eat, The boy said: “" am sorry my sister doe snt want to get mar 


ried, aunt.” “I am sorry too. I have failed two times, but we can’t do anything if your sister 
doesn’t want to get married.” She went back home and told the young man that the girl 


didn’t want to get married, “Well, we can’t do anything if she doesn't int t t 


he said. 


Another man heard of the failu 
he said, “My wife, Bugiowan, we 
fused to engage these two young men.’ 1S fe said, “Yes.” 
7 


da-eng eremonial dancing and singing pounded rice every If 1en they sent 


a man to look tor betel nuts in order to invite the people in K iboy iyak iwan T he y sent 


the betel nuts with a letter to the brother of the girl. When the nut arrived the brother 


was lying in the dbalaua. The nut rolled in his pocket. felt - betel nut and saw it 
was a golden betel nut with a letter, He read the letter and went to the house and called 
his sister. “Here is an invitation. They want to call us to the Balaua ceremony.” She said, 
“Yes, when shall we go?” “Today,” he said. “We must eat our breakfast first,” she said. 
After breakfast they started, and soon arrived. 

The people in Sudipan were excited and surprised at how beautiful the girl was. Her 
beauty gave them to believe she had magi power and that they were extraordinary people 


and that was why they didn’t accept the young men who weren’t fitted to marry such a 


woman, 

The old people in Sudipan said to them: “Now we are all here we should dance tadek 
because that is what we came for—a good time.” They made some of the invited people 
dance first—then they made the pretty girl dance. As she danced the town was rockin, 
as she jumped, the coconuts were dropping. The husband and wife asked the girl to stop 
dancing as his coconuts were all dropping, and everybody was dizzy from the rocking of 
the town. So the girl stopped. All the prominent men agreed that they should have the 


boy di tril ute basi to the guests, but he thought he couldn't dip out all the basi until 


morning so he | it his hand on it ind it he ame sn ill \ \ gay saw it the man said 
“Why spoil the jar?—it was expensive.” The brother said, “Don’t worry, | will give you an 
other jar.” So he started to dip the basi. He said, “Everybody who drinks this basi will get 
very drunk and dizzy.” So they distributed the basi and everybody drank, All got drunk 
and dizzy and went to sleep, so the brother said: “Now | dip the basi and everybody 
drinks—we might just as well go home—the Balaua is all over.” So he lifted the jar up 
again. The sober people were surprised. “Those people have power—they must have 
power—they must have power from Kadaklan [the chief deity]. This is why we people 
in Sudipan can’t marry the people above, the spirits who live in Kaboyayakawan.” 


As soon as the brother and sister arrived home the brother lay down in the balaua and 
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}) 


the sister went in the house. When he woke up in evening, he went to the 


sister was a ileep naked. The brother saw the female sex organ—that it had teeth 


the totali {a mouth flute | and stuck it in the female organ and left. The girl 
took the total: out. As she took it out she felt ia d and took her hat and went to the 

Ing. As she arrived at the spring she sat dov and was thinking of what she might 
do, since she was ashamed. Finally she thought : would become the labeg {one of the 
omen birds], so she went under her hat. 

When her brother came back home he didn’t find the girl anymore, He asked where 
she was of the neighbors. They told him she went toward the spring, so he followed her. 
When he arrived he looked around but s!} vasn't tl - Then he saw a hat right by the 
well, so he lifted the hat. As he lifted the the laheg | ip and said ting, ting, ting 
ting, and flew among the trees. The br 
come a labeg. He went home sad. He 
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been operating for some time with reference to ritual myths from a variety of sources, 
including particularly the Kalinga to the East. 

There is a further psychological context which may well be important also. Spanish 
acculturation emphasized the already strong family structure and the further differ- 
entiation of social classes. But under American influences, Tinguian society was 
changing from one of rigid family control and a strong class structure to one where 
there was greater individual freedom. The social system had been managed largely 
through the control of marriage and property in rice land, and a partial breakdown 
of that control was occurring while I was there. Marriages were beginning to take 
place with neighboring ethnic groups and even with “outside” groups such as the 
Tagalog and Pangasinan in Central Luzon. 

The priestesses or mediums, one of whose tasks is to maintain Tinguian social 
and cultural values, operate in their curing and other ritual activities with an aware 
ness of social and psychological situations. Much of their practice is concerned with 
psychosomatic illnesses brought about by anxieties engendered by the system of ar 
ranged marriages, and their relative success is in part dependent upon selecting rituals, 
the myths of which involve spirit persons in activities which tend to reassure the 
sick person. 

The mediums, themselves, are also facing a growing skepticism in the com- 
munity, as well as competition from medically trained practitioners, so that there is 


increased competition for diminishing rewards, both psychic and monetary. These 


pressures may be responsible, in part, for the interest in new rituals from farther 
afield. The Igorots have a reputation for superior abilities in the field of magic 
power and poisoning, a situation which often accompanies the reverse prestige gradi- 
ent. With the new rituals come new spirits and myths whose efficacy has not been 
tested as yet, and hence promise possible results. The use of multiple diams for the 
same ceremony by Lamon has some elements of a “shotgun” treatment. 

The are also personality factors in the case of Niwan which make her an appro- 
priate agent for the introduction of new rituals. She had a dominating personality and 
attempted to take leadership in maintaining and advancing her profession. I attended 
one party given by her in which she honored the spirits who aided her, the inabagdtan 
spirits among others, and in which a strong attempt was made to recruit new mediums 
from those who responded to the strongly charged atmosphere of spirits, basi, and 
gongs—not to mention sex, 

These brief remarks on the historical, social, and psychological factors involved in 
the borrowing and partial acceptance of these ritual myths into Tinguian culture sug- 
gest that the changes myths undergo are not mere accidents of forgetting and random 
invention. The changes have a purpose and a direction, and these can be ascertained, 
in part, at least. When we know more about the nature of such changes we will have 
a better understanding of the process of myth-making and change, and we will know 
more about the relations between myth, ritual, and social structure. 

I had hoped to follow up the further changes in these inabagdtan ritual myths, but 
when my wife and I returned briefly to Abra in 1949 we found that the Japanese 
occupation and its aftermath had almost completely destroyed Tinguian ceremonial 
life. Only one medium remained in active practice in Penfarrubia and wore the old 
costume, and the Tinguian were approaching that condition of assimilation into the 
larger Ilocano life, externally at least, that Cole had long ago predicted. 
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The physical attractiveness of the hero or heroine frequently excites almost 
rapturous appreciation; this illustrates the premium set by the culture on sexuality 
and personal beauty. Even the beauty of an enemy is lauded (F4:169). 


Ugliness is a subject for ridicule and humor. One suitor points out to his sweet- 


heart the bad features of his three rivals, one of whom has pimples on his buttocks, 


another has only two body hairs, and a third does nothing but catch flies (F4:551). 
A man disdains several women because of a bulging eye, lumps on the buttocks 
and the custom of crawling on the grass (F5:385). A woman will have no relations 
with her husband because he has the dropsy (pehu) (F4:165). In spite of much 
attention to the body, this is one of the few references to disease or sickness, indicative 
of mythological idealization of the body. Nevertheless, only a single instance Was 
noted of beauty treatment, and this by steam baths (F4:547). 

Virginity. In several tales girls of high rank are raised under strict taboo. Kama 
lala-walu associated only with her brother and eight hundred dogs (F5:229). That 
some of the girls disliked their seclusion is shown in the Pa-mano tale, in which the 
girl attracts a lover into her house with fish (F5:305). The virginity of daughters of 
high chiefs is re pres¢ nted as of th greatest value. When Ku hears that his daughter 
is sleeping with her brother he is so incensed by her loss of virginity (not that her 
lover is her own brother) that he exiles the girl and her guardian. The loss of 
virginity is detected when the girl slips and reveals the scar of a bite on the calf of 
her leg. The local king 1S prevented from killing her only as a result of the inter- 
vention of a priest, who tells him of her high rank (F4:547). A hero who sets great 
value on his fiancée’s virginity (pu’upa’a) has heard that she has danced with 
different husbands on each ot two nights. Having bound the girl’s hands, he takes 
her into the mountains and declares: “I will kill you because the gifts of my master 
to you were wasted! Indeed! Someone else has broken and severed your genital. 
You weren't deflowered by me.” The girl insists that she is virgin and urges him to 
investigate, but he is too bitter, and in spite of her pitiful love songs, he slowly and 
sadistically beats her to death (F5:191). 

“Incest”? Seventeen marriages of blood relatives of high rank were noted in the 
tales and chants,’ of which ten were between brother and sister. This may be cor- 
related with the extremely friendly relations of brothers and sisters, as previously 
described. Seven of the ten brother-sister marriages involve persons named Ku and 
Hina, or their offspring, who are involved in a similar complicated series of motifs: 
father pledges daughter to his son or nephew born in a distant land; a stranger 
arrives and marries the girl, who is punished; the stranger is then revealed as the 
intended. These motifs, coupled with the names Ku and Hina, would suggest that 
an ancient tale had broken down into numerous variants. Ku and Hina, furthermore, 
as pointed out by Beckwith (HM12-13) and Davenport,‘ signify the male and female 
procreative forces and mean “upright” and “fallen prone.” The ancientness of these 
terms is guaranteed by their wide distribution in Polynesia; they may be viewed 
perhaps as symbols, rather than as names of actual characters. It is also worth noting 
that no revulsion is shown to such matings, which appear in the tales as completely 
matter-of-fact and natural as any other.® It is doubtful whether the term “incest” is 
applicable to such unions, as “incest” is a relationship disapproved of in a culture. 

Wooing and women’s roles. Several courting techniques are mentioned in the 
tales, as hula dancing (more effective than skill in farming and fishing) (F5:245, 695), 
rich gifts (F5:189, 229, 343), and love spells (F5:345). Occasionally women were 
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oe 
“5 
lawful war booty (F5:461), or subject to draft by chiefs (B547, F5:239). Although 
women in most tales play parts subordinate to the heroes, they are not mere objects, 
and frequently refuse and sometimes choose or aggresively woo their men. La’ie-1 ka 


, 1 ‘ ’ . > 
wai refuses her suitor. Kama-lala-walu refuses three island chiefs. Lima-loa’s rich 


sitliea 


gifts get him no favors. An unnamed woman lures a surfing chief to her cave with 


pet sea birds. After he becomes her husband she gives him two leAua leis daily (Green 
124). 

Ka-welu, “a very beautiful young virgin,” attracting her lover by an old Polynesian 
story trick, magically guides his arrow (see also Green 182), and when the man comes, 
she pulls him into her house, where her behavior is most possessive, if not actually 
sadistic: “Ka-welu orders her guardian to go outside. After the guardian has gone, 
they struggle with the VIPSy strands of desire, and have consummation. They stay 
in the hous day and night. oe he y pass five days here, and Hiku | the man | be 
comes hungry tor food, as Ka welu gets up an | goes to eat, Dut ys m thing to him. 
On the sixth day when Ka-welu goes to eat, Hiku goes to his place inland of Kau 
malumalu.” (F5:183; cf. F5:259.) 


ec would indicate that men are afraid ot women, a the me vividly 


This last exam} 
illustrated in the tales of the ravages of the volcano goddess, Pele. Fear is sho in 


directly in Lohi’au’s constant frustrations in his attempt to win any feminine favors 
whatsoc ver during his long voyage with Pele’s sister, Hi l aka Hostility to women, 


rather than fear, is seen in Pele’s bitter wars with the mal pig demi god, Kama 


pua’a, an attitude that is verbalized concretely by ‘Aiwohi-kupua, who states that he 


ill Ue y a 
has been “mistreated by women” from his chil lho 1 to his maturity an 1 who there 
fore takes a vow of chastity to be maintained until he meets a woman from outside 
the Hawaiian Islands (B373). (Other examples of aggre: 


137 - oa ~ 


7, 541-547, 553-555; F5:305; B381, 605. See also discussion of Crime passionnant 
below ) 


sive women are in | 1:119, 


j y j 
Betrothal and wedding. In nine romantic tales, eighteen marriages occur, of which 
' ; 
eleven concern first marriages of young girls. In all except three of the eleven, the 


parents (Or olde brother) either arrange the matches or disapprove ol the girl’s 


choice, and in only one 1S the girl com| letely unconcerned about pare nt il opinion 


he inference is that parents were extremely interested in arranging suitable matches 
for their daughters. 


Details as to wedding gifts and ceremonies are scanty. One bride is bathed in ultra 
fragant yuICcesS and clothed in tapas scented with sandalwood, saflron, and other 
sweet-smelling herbs, and the royal marriage drums are beating (Green 16) 

‘Aiwohi-kupua’s gigantic wedding party consists of forty double canoes, eighty 
single canoes, and twenty provision boats. The high chiefs and chiefesses wear 
feather capes. ‘Aiwohi wears a snow cape given him by his fiancée and a helmet with 
interwoven red ‘1'1w1 feathers. His crew and warriors wear cloaks of red and white 
tapa. ’Aiwohi sits on a canopied couch on a high seat in his canoe. It is covered with 
precious red cloaks and the taboo signs stand above. After this elaborate des ription 


of the groom and his entourage, the bride and wedding are completely slighted. The 
only statement is: “The two become one flesh” (B479-481). 

In the Puni-a-ka-i'a tale, the narrator naively comments that although the groom 
and his parents give presents, the girl gives only herself, but that she “is worth more 
than the gifts of the three” (F5:157). 


Expression of love. Poetic chants attesting to conyt gal affection and erou love 
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9° 4 , 
il¢ In H le mane one ol the most delightful ot the ro 


! 1 | " , , 
mances, the des d hero looks while inting at the summit of Hale-a-ka-la | moun 


tain| on Maui, aj iring and disappearing in the midst of clouds, like clouds of 


' fol : , ‘ ' 
portent of the evening i cloud DOV ny hiti . le thint lovingly the 


places he has been with his wil lala-w ] ) chants this chant and song 


; ‘ ! 
I was big or you, my 1 


ove, 
My friend in the shade of trees as, my wile, 

We lived on long-haired food of the fore: wife of the house with no friends, 
Alas, my wife only friend was your love. 

My wife of the kKaumuku wind ling hook, biting within the thig 
Sreaking the heaped up sea, my love, send your voice here. (1 


Covering the billows o 


The song refers to the difficult times of 1 UNL people when they fled the king, 
hiding in the forest, then escaping b canoe to a friendle SS land. This mention of 
shared tribulations, frequently found in Hawaiian love songs, 1S emblematic of more 


iture ind its linkage with 


than surface affection, and also shows the ippreciation ot n 
emotional life 
Ayain Hale-mano sings of his love 
The love of woman is hirst, My wife, come back 
It comes, my heart burns, Love is a chief, the excelles 
My genital is cold in love, Protection for the night ane 
I wayer my body to it. My wife, come back, come to me. 


} 


Come back, here I am to windward, Love is fat food. (F5:249, 2) 


Hale-mano is among the most suffering of the romantic heroes, and twi 
all food and dic § ol d . ippointed love , to be twice resusé itated by his sister. 
Another narrator stresses the love and compa Honshi of man ind wile: They 
I I 


always together, in dry weather and wet weather, in sunshine and rain, in time 


hunger and ol ple nty, at night and d iV, for every d iy. | he retore Na M ik i- | 
gives her husband all her possessions, ibove and below, from the mountains 

sca, Little things and bi a things within and without i (F4 755 thi is an ex ellent 
exam} le of antithesis, so de lighted in.) 

Intimate relations. Much of the Fornander collection first appeared in the Hawai 
ian newspaper, Ke Auokoa, and it is doubtful whether this newspaper, or the mis 
sionized or Victorian collectors of the day, would have printed material concerning 
sex matters, even in Hawaiian. Accordingly there is little information in the tales of 
this phase of the chief's life. A few hints indicate that lovers bit one another (F4:103, 
319, 545; F5:305). Circumcision seems in F4:185 and F5:145 to be a prerequisite to 
sex relations. Evidence indicates that sexual relations were not permitted during a 
woman's monthly periods (Aanawaz), at which time she stayed at the menstrual 
house (hAale-pe'a), as in B565, 599; F4:158. Liloa believes that his paramour will 
conceive because at the time of their relations she had just finished her period (F4:179). 
In a creation chant, birth is said to result from the sacred semen of a chief (F4:9). 

Promiscuity. The tales do not reveal concern about promiscuity, once virginity is 
gone. The beautiful but faithless Kama-lala-walu, with her succession of six husbands, 
is the principal contender for Hollywood honors. ’Au-kele-nui shares his wife with 


ten brothers, and is also in this category. Polygamy (men in eight tales have two 





faithful wite over the he 


she takes this as proot ¢ f afle 


ment rait feminine 
Men who hate their in-laws. Vhe 
The hero Ka-welo } 
Yi 
] 
long 


banana 


He ul 
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of a man befriending a father-in-law (F5:333). The hostility expressed above is re- 


flected in a Hawaiian saying, “living with parents-in-law, feelings are hurt.” (Noho 
aku me ka makua hiindat, pa mai i ka leo.) 


Hawaiian kinship terms seem to show no correlation with these attitudes: parent- 


in-law is Adindai; son- or daughter-in-law is Aunono; sibling-in-law of the same sex is 
ko’eke. Siblings-in-law of the opposite sex are merely “wife” (wahine) and “husband” 
(kane). ‘Vhese terms can be distinguished from “spouse” by 


(ka ‘ilt). 


adding “the skin” 


ETHNOGRAPHY 

Physical descriptions. A physical anthropologist working with story texts alone 
would be unable to describe the Hawaiian race except with great vagueness. He 
would know nothing about the shape of the nose, slant of the eye, roundness of the 
face, waviness or texture of the hair, abundance or scarcity of body hair, or relative 
prognathism of the jaw. Even mention of skin color was noted only twice in the tales, 
and the references are inexact and poetic, Hawaiian mythology is in keeping with the 
mythology of the world in failing to record such details, which are described in other 
cultures in science or in realistic literature. 

Although exact and precise details of what constitutes physical attractiveness in 
Hawaiian estimation are lacking in the tales, expression ol admiration for physical 
beauty isa striking feature. This attitude . although not described in the ¢ thnographies, 
finds expression 1n the hula dance, in which the body is displayed as enticingly as 
possible. The conflict of youthful sexual preference (especially of females) with 
parental social ambition, dramatized in the stories, Was not de scribed In the eth- 


nography, although Culin reports that when Kamehameha’s daughter became preg- 
nant by a commoner, he ordered her cast out to sea in a canoe to die.® 

Marriage of blood relatives. Hawaii was one of the rare areas in the world where 
marriage of near kin was not only acceptable, but was highly approved of as a means 
of raising the rank of the offspring. Malo lists the hierarchy of rank resulting from 
marriage of relatives: (1) man and sister, with the offspring entitled to the prostration 
taboo; (2) man and half-sister, with the offspring entitled to the sitting taboo; (3) 
man and niece, with the offspring entitled to the prostration taboo (Malo 54-55). 

In his lectures Kenneth P. Emory has traced the record of marriages of close 
relatives in the ruling family, obtaining his information largely from the unpublished 
Kamakau history. He lists nine such marriages, the first one occurring some five 
generations before Kamehameha I, who died in 1819. This genealogy shows the 
commonness of the custom among the highest royalty during the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. 

Mary Kawena Pukui of the Bishop Museum states ‘that marriages of brother and 
sister, and of half-brother and sister, were common among the chiefs, but that mar 
riage of parent and child was unheard of. Neither union, however, was practiced by 
commoners, who had uncomplimentary terms for such procedure, such as ‘ohana 
kiko moa ‘family hatching like chickens.’* Commoners had no royal blood to pre- 
serve, and hence no reason existed for marriage between relatives, This was another 
example of the chief's exemption from taboo. 


Weddings and marriage relations. N. B. Emerson,” Pukui (p. 273, fn. 7), and 
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Seckwith (KL 11, fn. 1) describe marriage arrangements. Details of marriage r¢ 


lations are meager, and the missionaries’ extravagantly-worded denun 
promiscuity are polemic rather than judicial. Cay 


omments that there were said to be many instances ol! deep maria 


low or widower “in former times” 


tain Wilkes of the Exploring Exped 


that a wk 
fter the death of a spouse. Wilkes himself, however, 
my own observation, that I should not be inclined 
natural affection among them; nor is there apparently any d 
Wilkes was not a psychologist. He may have been influence: 
affection may not have been shown publicly. To this 
acculturated than Hawaii, there is no publ 
love rs or man and wife, not even be tween pare 
walk. In neither Samoan nor Hawaiian are there many voc: 
In Hawaii, however, the mourning chants, as presented above, 
alized, are revealing of devotion, and Pukui states that the 


was very deep (p. 277, fn. 7). But was there an unconscious 


/ 


} i “ // 
as noted in the stories? The answer awaits psycho-ethnographic 


of hostility is stressed by Kardiner and Linton in their analy 


ality,’” and has also been noted by Edgar Vinack 


published study of Samoan personality, as on publ 
Margaret Mead) not including folklore 
In-laws, Few data on this topic were noted in the ethnogray 
in spite of the application of the terms “husband” and “wife” 
opposite sex, sexual privileges were not accorded. A special kin 
reters to ego's child’s parents in law. T he pres e of such a ter 
tion of the importance of the marriage tie. 
Folkloristic motifs and the culture. Certain motifs concerning sex ire noted 
in the tales, the most striking of which will be listed, with an examination of their 


place in the culture. 


Folklore Culture 


their 
the 
$s to virginity 
ition of 
parents 
paralleled by 
but the 
eption 
indic: ive of the ik 5 of the cu tom in Hawaii 
guided missile: feminine aggression 
f 


obstacle flight: feminine aggression 


confined lover: feminine aggression, hostility to 


depth of sexual love; also a ce r show ing the 


magical and loving care of siste rrandmother, 
climaxed in resuscitation of the hero, this also 
being a means of showing the near divinity of 


the hero 
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7 
Folklore Culture 


1 


betrothing of children is 


pun hment narrying ; parental 
who later turr U litical reason the punishment 
trothed portance atta hed to such match 
of the offs; ring shor 
ol taboo 


iove 


A summary of women's roles in mythology and culture. 
} 


cused on the deeds of heroes and of male 


Even n th La’ i-} i-Wal romance, most of 

various men to win the twin girl . Women ar omnipresent in the myth yy, but 
the y de not stay long in the limelight The importance in most f tl il is 1n 
furnishing material and magic aid (grandmother, sister, and rarely, wife), as sexual 
object (wife and quite rarely sister), as educators of heroes (grandmother), and as 
bearers of heroes (mother). The women seem less preoccupied with rank than the 


Mmaics, and virls preter s«¢ xually attractive youths to presumably older men ol! gh 


rank selected by the parents Females as well as males, then, may ope 
parents 

Cultural evidence points to a some what lowe: position for women 
presumably because of contamination by menstruation, a: lenced princip. 
food and eating taboos Yet women I the nineteenth century held important 
political positions, and in certain respects in the tale s, women actually seem superior 
to the men juxtaposed to them (1) Men undert ike long journeys to find wives. (2) 
They satisfy the wife's pregnancy cravings. ( The grandmother rescues the ex 
posed child by magic means, raises and educates the child The grandfather 1s passive. 
(4) Although brother and sister are devoted, it is the fe male who had superior magic 
and renders the greatest aid. (5) Women take the initiative in some courtships, and 
sometimes imprison O1 kill their lovers. (6) Men’s cruelty to women may be an « 
pression of tear of women or ol hostility to them (7) Mana may be conferred upon 
or by women. (8) Women exercise political power (F4:153, 267, 353; F5:279; Green 
92; B52). (g) The most revered and feared of all Hawaiian deities even today is 


a goddess, Pe le, the earth devouring creator of v l inic activity 


5. INFANTICIDE 
MYTHOLOGY 


Evidences of infanticide in the tales under review are scanty 


haustively listed as follow: 


Direct evidence: (1) In the long La’ie-i-ka-wai romance, the father, in fulfillment 
of a self-imposed vow and against the wishes of the mother, succes: 
daughters as they are born. He 1S prevented from killing the next daugh 
wife’s trickery (B345). As evidence for infanticide, this case loses force for several 
reasons. According to Beckwith (B616), sons were killed more frequently han 
daughters, who were desired for political marriages. Further, the vow in this tale 
was made during the minute ‘olu’olu ‘moments of joy’ of coitus. It may not, there 


fore, have been a rational vow, but custom set great value on keeping vows, no 





sat a 
jutte two-thirds ot the 
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perish by the hands of their own parents before attaining the first or second year 


of their age. 


Dibble, writing in about 1826, raises Stewart’s “not quite two-thirds”: “It is 


estimated by those foreigners who came first among the people and had the best 
opportunity of judging, that at least two-thirds of tl fants | ) pel y the 
hands of their own parents. "4 

Green and Beckwith compare the old Hawaiian ittitude towards childret 


toward d litter of pups or kitte ns.** ‘I he y think intantici le Was due to the 


ot parents and to me salliances. (Common peo} le practiced infanticide to rid the m- 


selves of work.” Beckwith elsew 1otes Dibble’s estimate that two thirds of the 
children were murdered, apparently accepting it (B616). She tells also of a skeleton 
in the Bishop Museum of a woman who had evidently died of prenatal infanticide. 
She quotes Ellis (but gives no page reference) that a bamboo was used for abortions. 

It seems that little credence should be accorded the cabalistic “two thirds.” None 
of the missionaries made scientific or ystematic surveys. Ellis gives no basis for his 
terrible iccusation other than a : ng example. He had spent some five years at 
Tahiti, where infanticide was avowedly practiced and actually required of all mem 
bers of the ’arioz sect. Ellis states that the first missionary estimate of two-thirds in 
fant mortality in Tahiti is perhaps correct (Vol. 1, pp. 251-252, fm. 11). 

Later he carries the same figure to Hawaii, but without as much evidence as he 
showed in Tahiti. The continued acceptance and even exaggeration of this figure is 
a striking ( xample of the persistence ol the uncritical a ceptance of an unve rified but 
euphori printed statement by men of educatic n, and is not unlike the persistence 
of any folk belief among those without formal education. 

What are the attitudes of other writers, and especially of Hawaiians, to this 
touchy subje ct? 

Kepelino and Malo do not mention infant: ie except for re marks that childre n 
born to unions of outcasts (kauwd) and non-outcasts were “strangled” (Kep. 143) 
or “dashed to death against a roe “* (Malo 7 )) Malo de votes an entire chapt r ( 35) 
to religious ceremonies to secure offspring. 

In the Kamakau works available for study, no mention of infanticide was noted, 
other than an instance of famine in which the children were flung over a precipice 
because there were too many people. 

Pukui'’s writings tell of ways to procure children and of offerings to phallic 
symbols."® She and Handy have discussed infanticide, and state that aside from 
being “an easy way out of a difficult personal impasse,” the custom in general “was 
countenanced only as a way of preventing adulteration of the purity of als’s [chiefly | 
blood lines” (p. 247, fn. 7). The Hawaiians were too fond of children, they state, 
and many persons were eager to adopt any unwanted child. 

The Hawaiian fondness for children has been noted by numerous writers, includ- 
ing Pukui and Handy, Captain ( ook,'® and Beaglehole, who wrote that “the Hawai- 
ian is never happy without children around the house.” 

The following lette r about infanticide, dated 5 April 1949, Was received from the 


late Ralph Linton, who kindly gave me permission for its publication: 
I doubt whether Ellis is correct in saying that two-thirds of the Hawaiian infants were 


killed. The Polynesians did limit their population in most regions since on islands the 


natural resources were strictly limited and any other course would have led to heavy over- 
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many { 


Af 
Vidrg uc i 


| pret iration 
preoccupation 
hiehting. In ten, the 
was revenge. Women and jealou 
If defense ind rescue in one tale ea h. Few detail 


ven in the stories that have been classed as hero tal 


vers. In the more realistic tales classed as semihist« 
rations for war are occasionally de I bed, is an army ol 
1] 
million) men (F5:447-449), and a fleet of several four 


(F5:261). (High figures, not to be taken literally, meat 
figures are divisible by eight, the sacred n 


sometimes “greatness” in a moral sense.) 


Techniques of war. An analysis of techniques of warfare reveals these phenomena 


1. Numerous weapons are mentioned, as the polola ‘long sj clau ‘short speat 
bod 
»‘d 


ihe urt,” newa <¢ lub,’ niho-mano ‘shark toc th,’ pahoa day per, if 21 The Ja’au 


palau or War club 1S the commonest we apon. 
2. Individual encounter is emphasized in nearly every 
champions. Such conquests afford a dramatic means o! 
hero. It is also evidence of a certain formal] etiquette about war 
3. The heroes are buttressed by supernatural power, known in Hawaiian, as in 


, , \ +r 
other languages of the Pa hc, as mana. [This power will liscussed in the se hon 


on religion. Here it will be said only that mana is not always available to the hero. 

. Ka welo 1S | nor ked UNCONSCIOUS 
(F5:51); he tries to commit suicide (F5:59); he is almost killed by stoning (Green 
102). 


and even semidivine heroes narrowly escape death 


4. Trickery and deception, present in nearly every story concerning wartare. may 


take the forms of deliberate prevarication, quick-witted ruse, or treachery. It will be 


recalled that the grandmother's first recourse when the canoe paddler asks to see the 
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face of the 
remain con 
< 
YEVCTAl ¢ WnNpies Of 
As Ka-welo hides in 
? 
aSb | rr 
" 
granted, but 


Wwe lo le i| 


Later it 
knowledge of tl 
tricksters lure Ka-welo by 
burying him beneath piles of 
the peopl are assembled unsust ngly about h 
Cruelty and destruction by the warrior. Blood 
the Euro-American sense, and wholesale. s!] 
mythology without restraint and almost 
having his eyes you ed out and the 
(F4:343). The destru 
Ka-punohu hurls his spear “the cane leaves rust the mantenie 
rises: only a sing! low of the pear <¢ 1 thirty two 


killed; the Sp S1O' ‘ the men are slaughtered” (1 
Another cy | the value 


play” follows Th young men 


hands of an 


begin to wres 


comes loosened it ru s i! | a ) . ! , winds } ne loth 
round the girl’s ne ‘ gles her un lead. He then helps h mpanion 
kill the second { | The old man] leaps strike them , he al wo, and 


young men. He is one, an old man, and fir 


Forensic virtuosity. Before a boxit 

hero boasts about his abilities 

tionalized but not stereotyped 

effectiveness of the insults 1s 

knowledge of the background and 1 sonal ; eeds he antagonist 
and his ancestors, as well as det viled knowl iy i] ling Ty Ts home 
district. Thus forensic virtuc \ udes ) ya K wit, i word play, 
and haughty delivery, but also sound wl f 1Ol Th MI ( is boy 
orator, Ku-a Pal ia greets Cal 

littling the rank of each chief ane yioating r some 

Various he me district ae Kohala, ‘ and \ y isshoy pers 

the lack of fish; Ka’, so dry that the dew s be ‘tlima bushe 

Hilo where the peo} le snare shr mps and 

ears, rather than listen with their ears; Hamakua, where 

the rank of each chief, but insists that they are usu 

This chant illustrates certain other facets of the 


and the interest in places. 
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| war| was definitely not the warfare of savages, rushing out to destroy or capture. It 
was rather the warfare of feudalism, with its recognized rules and formalities, its 


prayers, invocations, and ceremonial preparation.” 

Kroeber makes a similar comment: “And in Polynesia war tended to be dominated 
by standards of bravery, chivalry, or manners of fighting: fashion exalted the hand-to 
hand club.”*® N. B. Emerson says that by an “unwritten code of honor . . . all per- 
sons were forbidden to take sides in a contest between two individuals, a rule, how- 
ever, which did not apply in battle.” *° 

The Kamakau history presents a picture of cruel and nearly constant warfare. De- 
tails noted in it which have not been stressed in the tales include diversion of enemy’s 
drinking water, and wearing of feather cloaks for celebration of peace treaties and in 
battle. The tabooing of wars during certain months (F6:40) was not noted in the 
tales. 

The “idle hero” pose is attributed by Emerson to strategic concealment of actual 
strength (Malo 203), but it may also be interpreted as a means of showing the hero’s 
contempt for danger. 

The penchant for trickery and deceit noted so prominently > tales has not 
been emphasized in the ethnography (but see Stewart [p. 84, fm. 12] and F5:473). 
Also underplayed so far in the ethnography are references to the pride, shame, brag 
gadocio, and sudden capitulations noted in the stories. These may perhaps be linked 
to the easy capitulation of some Hawaiians to Euro-American exploitation, and may 
indicate a sense of insecurity or inadequacy. s| his is s¢ mething for psy hologists to 
study. In the tales, the hero’s vulnerability and psychological weaknesses enhance the 
drama and realism. 


An examination of-the folkloristic motifs dealing with war shows that these motifs 


ied 


seem literally paralle led in the culture: combat ol single heroes, asking ol spoils be 
} 


fore the fight, ceremonial boasting and insulting, the image defender, and perhaps the 
idle hero and the sudden capitulations. The latter warrants study by psychologists 
interested In persé nality. The se motits have not been noted in the ethnography: 
failing mana, unwillingness to strike a second blow, display of arrogance by wearing 
the food calabash as a hat. 

In conclusion, the myths are particularly valuable in their presentation of the real 
and idealized personality of the warrior. Perhaps a reason for its vivid representation 
in tales of warfare is that wars are supremely the work of chiefs, and our stories are 


concerned preeminently with chiefs. 
NOTES 


1 The first in this series of four articles < XIX (1956), 99-113, wherein the 
plan ol pre cntauion was given ind 1 system of abbre cl ences was cstal lished as I llows 
(page and note numbers are from first aru le): AHC cient Hawauan Cislization (n. 26); 
B—Beckwith’s Laicitkawat (p. 100); F—Fornander Collecti 99); Green—Green-Pukui, 
Legend of Kawelo (p. 100); HM—Beckwith’s Hawauan Mythology (n. 23); Kep—Beckwith’s 
Kepelino (n. 16); KL—Beckwith’s Kumulipo (p. 100); Malo—Malo’s Hawanan Antiquities (n 
14); PH—Emerson’s Pele and Huaka (p. 100); UL—Emerson’s Unwritten Literature (n. 15 

2 For other descriptions of beauty, see F4:117, 165, 7 243, 249, 259, 3 
161; B363 

® Brother-sister marriage: F4:221, 267, 603; F5:193, 267; Green 179-185; B305, n 
709. Father-daughter marriage: F4:267; Malo 240; KL, line 698. Mother-son marriage 
KL, line 1958 
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Du NURSERY RitymMi oO} SOLOMON C;RUNDY According to the note in lona and 
Jere ‘ ’ »] | 
Peter Opie, The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes (Oxford, Eng., 1951), Pp. 392-393, 








no instance of Solomon Grundy’s melancholy career has been pointed out before the publi 
cation of a text in 1%42, There is, however, a curious and apparently unnoted parallel in 
Wit at Several VV eapons, 1V, 1. This play by Beaumont and Fletcher is ordinarily dated in 
160g. I quote from A. Glover and A. R. Waller, eds. The Works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher (4 vambridge, Eng., 1905-1912), LX, 108 


Witty-pate. "Twas a mira 


} 


Old Knight. I would thou'dst ne 


W itty-pate That true too, 


So it had never been done; to see the luck 

He was ev'n br ghit to Justi furums th 
There had flev n forth a Mittimu traignht 

And note the fortune too, Sessions a Thursday, 
Jury cull’d out a Friday, Judgment a Saturday 
Dungeon a Sunday, Tyburne 

Miseries quotidian ague 


Every day pulls him 


University of California ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


Texas Wevrerisms:—Halpert’s article in a recent /AF (LXIX, 115) recalls 
others these Texas counterparts (numbers in parentheses are Halpert parallels) 
“T speck not,” said the constipated fly (15); “I’ve been expecting something. I just 
| } 


didn’t know how long it would be,” said the June bride (58); “I just got a little behind in 


my business,” said the butcher as he backed into his meat grinder ( 7)5 “My tale ts told,” 


said the little dog as he sat down on a cake of ice (56): “Well, well, well! My, but that’s 

a deep subject,” added the man on second thought ( “We ain't 

grandma ot her wooden ley caught in the chandelier,” 

since the hawygs ate litth brother,” sa ie departing g 
the hawgs ate little brott 1 the depart F 

as us, sal i¢ Stranver to whom the old Je TO W 
Rast tk I tt iN 
there mule must be blind. Just look at him ru 


“Nawsuh, dat mule ain’t blind 


North Texas State College 


Denton, Texas 


Twin Birrn The undersigned is interested in beliefs and practices pertaining to 
human twin births among the North American Indians. Beyond the West Coast, there 
appears little information for aboriginal conditions: | would be glad to receive such at the 


Geography Department here. Full credit will be given. Twin mythology is not desired. 


University of California Epwin M. Lors 


Berkeley, California 





THE EXPRESSIVE UTTERANCE, 
FOLK AND POPULAR 


By Marcaretr RepFieLp 


ROM the beginning the interest in folklore has had two important aspects. The 

one, analytical, scientific, beginning with the gathering ol ‘antiquities” ol 

popular belief, a miscellaneous collection like the specimens on the early museum 
shelves, has led to the disciplined study which we well know, in particular to the 
classification of traditional literary themes and the tracing of their diffusion through 
out the world. The other, appreciative, humanistic, feeling in folklore a basic human 
expression, a deep-felt poetry, has given delight and insight Into man’s nature and 
also into some of the origins of more highly developed art, and has continued beside 
the more scientific approach. The less analytic and more appreciative interest has 
appealed to artists, literary people, and some folklorists. Both points of view, though 
concerned with simple unlettered people, have dealt with materials taken from their 
local setting; they have had no need to concern the mselves with any folk society, nor 
indeed much with the nature of society at all. 

For the student of society the situation is somewhat different. In considerins 
nature of myth, for example, he is likely to see it as an expression of emotior 
tinged values ot a people. If, as an anthropologi a he iS sec king intimate 
one small group in order to understand the whole round of their life, h 
tere sted in foll lore aS an expression of the « motional r¢ sponse and adjust nt to 
nature, and the unseen world in a particular physical and social environment 
meaning of some element of folklore emerges then from the way it is used, in 
case perhaps to support a moral sanction, in another purely for entertainment 


Rene ral function 1s understood only trom its relation to all the oth r relevant ciements 


which make up the little whole under consideration The name of B Malinowski 


comes to mind easily in connection with this viewpoint. 
Confined to a simple, comparatively stable, and isolated 
folklore is usually not too difficult, since by definition folklos 
It is when this pursuit is extended—as it is beginning to be 
sponding manifestations in Our more compl x modern society 
only of limitations of field but of understanding of functions 
I may venture here to suggest something as to the nature 
though I have not gone far in exploring them. We may beg 
folklike material, the relatively unimportat 
knocl ing on wood or not wall ny under 
not lighting three cigarettes from one 
thre ugh | lavfulness: but to some exten 
tainties of life, as they may also ech 
follow suc h obse rvances today isto a 


by primitive man While a moder 
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of a folk so iety cherishes customary and therefore proper ways of confronting the 
world, many of which are apt to find upport in myth or tale. 


A more important expressive form, which appears both spoken and written, is the 


proverb, now undergoing here a nation-wide survey. For the most part an ancient or 


primitive form, it 18 1n modern societies preserved often to emphasize or ornament 


speech. Yet even today the proverb may exert powerful influence. We recall the “Don’t 
change horse 5 in the middle ot the stream cited with effect during Roose velt’s last 
election. More recently we have heard “Where there’s smoke, there’s fire” said again 


] 


' 1 
and again in defense of unreasonable s ISPIClOUSNESsS WI rard to concealed Com 


munist leanings The function of the proverb here seems ime aS among many 
other folk people s: the defense of an already established position. It is noteworthy 
that in both Cases the user of the prove rb seems to feel strongly the unanswe rable ness 
of the con lusion dt iwn with its aid 

Although they are somewhat differently expressed, the difference in interests of 
the mo le rm literate masse s and the primitive or the peasant 1s not as great as might be 

t 
thou rhe, as Hel n Hughes points out in her disc ussion ol broadside ballads.” Murde rs, 
t 
hangings, earthquakes, battles, tales of popular heroes, have ever appealed to popular 
fancy; she tells us that in the newspaper the human interest story supplies the place of 
pa} | 
intimate village gossip. (Much of radio and television too, we may add, seems designed 
to fill this latter need as well as to offer a sense of human companionship—“A Noise 
in the House,” as John Crosby calls it.)* Helen Hughes finds no difficulty, however, 
in distinguishing what comes out in the newspaper, with its demand for novelty and 
its detached and amoral attitude toward events, from the tradition-valuing, repetitive, 
} 

and mores-supporting folk product. 

Herskovits, however, sees strong connections between modern popular and folk 
literary expression and is willing to extend the concept of folklore to the former. He 

| | 

says: 


If we refuse to consider “the folk” as quaint or backward, or ignorant, but use the term to 
ade Sivnate any people or any class in any society that as a group exhibit identifiably di 
tinctive modes of life if we then concentrate our efforts on the study of their literary 


expression, folklore becomes a field concerned with realities of life and not with the relic: 


of a dead past.... There is a wealth of folk materials to be gathered from urban as well 


as rural centers, from the soldiers back from the war, trom the farmers, the miners, the 
1 


mechanics, or college men and women, all of whom have their ‘lore’. We may even come 
to recognize that songs from ‘Tin Pan Alley become a lore of a people—written, yes, but 


not read by most of those who create and sing new variants in W rds and music.® 


He rskovits’ modern folk lore as | understand It, rar rives its < hara ter not from the 


fact ol long established tr idition nor trom the Tact that it 1s orally transmitted but be 


cause it is a symbolic or literary « xpression of some organized gre up life, an expres 
sion that is popular rather than cons iouslv artistic. From this point of view Martha 
Beckwith’s distinction between a “true folklore” that represents a “play of fantasy,” 
and “mere popul ir composition” that has a “naive closeness to fact,’’* is inappropriate. 
Actually. if we look about us, fantasy seems to crop up everywhere, in slang, nicl 

names and ( pith ts such as eg rhe : In cartoon, in rumor and th it gossip that has 
something akin to myth, in Superman and Mickey Mouse, and in a host of other 
phenomena ol mod rn life. Al] these are In some sense expressive utterances, com 


municating. like those of the folk, not so much facts as sentiments and attitudes. 


From the points of view of both Beckwith and Herskovits, as well as from my own, 
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to outsiders to the culture), | think that between folk and popular there remain im- 
portant differences. {nsofar as present day popular literature in all its variations is an 
expression of a characteristic way of life, it must differ from the corresponding pro 
ductions of the folk just as our fragmented, rapidly changing, technically and sci 
entifically minded society differs from the relatively isolated, traditionally minded, 
stable society of a people sharing an integrated system of values. Folklore in its native 
haunts, as distinguished from its place on the shelves of a library, has a texture of 
interwoven meanings and values distinct in this from the so-called lore ot modern 
industrial man. It is different because it is based on early impressions directed toward 
ancient group memories, accepted re | tionships with the world, seen and unseen, and 
recognized norms of conduct. In the primitive or peasant society the quality of what 
circulates will be sometimes comforting, like the well-worn jokes and stories told in a 
close lamily group which grow better, and better unite its members the more they 
are told, Sometimes, in tales of ghosts or witches the primitive materials are more 
terrifying than all the piled-up horrors offered to the modern blasé audience; some 
times, especially In songs, they have the deep and poeti feeling of true art. “Songs 


are the words spoken by those who suffer,” says the Greek folksinger quoted by 


Countess Martinengo-( aesaresco in her collection ot peasant verses ol striking poig 


nancy.” The product of a need to speak that is felt by poet, civilized or humble, is 
different from the product of the need to earn a living or to sell something. 

I grant that some popular expression, some songs or myths of war or crisis, have 
depths of meaning, and I grant that there is some honest effort in the mass media to 
produce something genuinely expressive. Nevertheless, on the whole the competition 
for the attention of a vast audience of many and often shallow cultural origins t nds, 
in the absence of special inspiration, to result in that superficial, often called homo 
genized, product of little distinctive savor. Moreover, as has been pointed out, this 
product is often at its best in its very beginning “before the formula has hardened, 
before the money-boys and efficiency experts and audience-reaction analysts have 
moved in.” The folk product, on the other hand, distilled slowly from a few simple 
but usually pungent materials, is allowed to age, and this, as in whiskey, improves it. 
The process may be seen neither as mystical nor as absolutely predictable since it de 
pends upon the creative selectivity of many individual transmitters. It is true that the 
act of creation in any individual is for the folk very limited. Not all tellers of tales will 
have the originality of Igor Gouzenko’s grandmother who, he relates, though unable 
to read or write had “the gift of composing verses which were simple and full of 
feeling.” Gouzenko goes on to say: “My grandmother did not merely repeat the Rus- 
sian folktales; she narrated them creatively, putting her whole soul into them—indeed, 
I often noticed that the same story would sound quite different on different evenings; 
whatever had happened in grandmother's life had its reflection whether it was sor 
row or joy.” '® Martha Beckwith characterized a more ordinary type of folk creative 
ness when she observes that though “primitive life is much more closely bound to 
fixed form than our own... folk fantasy is so closely connected with living custom 
and belief that there is a constant fresh realization within the fixed pattern instead of 
a mechanical limitation.” ” 

Actually, however, it is not always a fixed pattern that is handed on in folk tradi 
tion. It may be a somewhat flexible pattern made up of a number of motifs or tradi 


tional incidents, the store of which may be increased by fresh contacts, all woven to 





- ; ‘- . 
The Expressive Utterance, Folk and Popular 
gether according to a general expectation as to the style of presentation. 


lividual to introduce innova 


tions than in the case of more { rmalized materials and the audi nce t nds i partici 


of folk expression there is more room for the talented in 


pate more actively as inspiration.'* On the other hand, unconscious selectiveness on 


13 
the part of individual narrators may modify both content and form of folk materials. 


In any case, the intin an e-to-face contact peak wit ‘ ) the la k 


ot c nfl 


cting influences, the common understanding ol what 1S being de alt with, 

whether it be in a grandparent inculcating morals within his own family circle, a 
] | 1 

gifted individual holding spellbound a large idience with his dramatic arts, 


priest chanting prayers for rain, distinguish the sim] I ind dis t communica 


folk utterance from the fr gmentary, rap! lly shift ng,’* ster otyped an 


15 | 
contusing interchange ot the modern mass audience. In the former case emoti 


| 
t 


intens hed, the Impressions received are endurin 
passivity, a distraction of the mind rather than its strengthe ning 
acteristic. The surge of popular feeling which may arise under modern conditi 
rarely endures long enough to take de finite torm and qui kly gives Way to the stimu 
lus of the new. The rapidity of change in this respect seems more than ever marked 
with the development of the mass media. Florence Nightingale in nineteenth century 
England became a k« gend and at least one ol the popular SsOngS dedi ited to her 
heroism is still sung.’ General MacArthur, however, was only a nine 
the emotion generated by his return is already dim and remote 

From one point of view folk utterances are more comparable to the 
tional expressions of civilization than they are to the products of the 
media since both folk and enduring civilized art support the implicit ba 
their so iety.2? Malraux takes this point of view when he writes of 
peasing media” which he contrasts with both traditional folk and soy 
“There is no art without style,” he says, “and every style implies that man 
ing, is oriented by some supreme value—proclaimed or secret 
medi 1, on the contrary, no longer bind man to value Ss, but to sensation 


hereas every 


118 


against nothingness through a succession of moments, w 


( ivilization have bound man to duration if not to eternity.’ 


Folklore may be distinguished from modern popular expressive utter 
that, formed by tradition, it has a quality of genuine art. Yet folklore, b 
its la } Ot CONSCIOUS design, and perhaps most ol il] by its low a 

ful 
! art. Though more meaningful than most popular expres 


literature, like the latter, also to some xtent merely diverts, ofter 


meaning only within their own setting, lacks the 


rather than an interpretation of harsh reality. Folklore need not be 
as to some extent it is coming to be, however.’” It is 
under certain cultural conditions. In examining 
something of the group within which it has grown up 
nature of human satisfactions in general. 
NOTES 
1 Helen MacGill Hughes, News and the Human 
2 John Crosby, Out of the Blue (New Y: 
Melville Herskovits, “Folklore 
LIX (1946), 99-100 
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TONAL AND NAGUAL IN COASTAL 
OAXACA, MEXICO! 


LE N. KapLan 


HERE has been much contusion on th part ol workers in Mi lle America 


| 
because of the often interchangeable use of the terms nagual or tona id ther 
variants by the peoples under tudy, ind the ap} lication of e 
generic sense by investigators to the observed beliefs. Furthermore, 
has shown, the term nagual, originally referring to a transtorming 
means transforming witch in Nahuatl, according to Sahagun) came 
Southern Mexico and Guatemala to the belief in a personal guardian or 
spirit. Foster derives the term tonal with its variants tona or tono from the u 
scopes to determine the fate or fortune of each individual be . from tonal-amatl, the 
book of fate, and tonalmatl, the cycle of the Aztec calendar ter, sometime bet 
mid-nineteenth century, the term tonal had become fixed to 


intimately linked animal companion. 


| follow Foster’s distinction in the generic sense, while also indi tiny wh 
are in use in this region. Tonal, then, is the relationship between a human 


and 


an animal or natural phe nomenon which is his counte rpart Nagual i: 
original sense of the concept of a transforming wit h, i.e¢., the te mporary us 
mal or other form for the purposes of sorcery or harmful intent. The ind 
sumes the animal form for a few hours or a night, for disguise, or to enable 
formance of a magical feat impossible to humans 

Among other Indian groups in the state of Oaxaca, Be als (19 
in the generic sense) for the Western Mixe. De la Fuente 
as an attribute of witches, and that in the past the drujos (witche: 
determine the suerte gener aul (fortune or tate), anc 


ual (ton iw), among the Zapotecs of Y ilalag Ay parently itl ! I / gual nor tonal 


was known for these concept: Parsons (1926), by t ime of h ! n Mitla, found 


animal companion (which sh Ils “pg lian spirl if erm tono 
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every individual, Indian or mestizo, has a personal animal counterpart that lives its 
own existence in the bush. The animal may be born about the same time as its human 
counterpart, and their lives are linked throughout their life spans. Ac ording to on 
description, the animal in the bush does not have an animal mother, but is created by 
an animal in the sky, and this creature rears the animal until it is full grown. Although 
the animal is be hie ved to le ad an inde pe nde nt life in the bush, the re | tionship betwee n 
the individual and his counterpart is personal and constant. However, it is an indi 
vidual matter, and a child’s animal need not be the Same as either ot his parents or 
other members of his family, 

In fact, neither the individual nor his family knows which animal is the tonal until 
some event occurs which makes it necessary to query a specialist te divine which ani 
mal is involved. Thus, should a person fall ill, the curendero, the ra cuehe* (he who 
cures), determines through divination which animal is involved, diagnoses what has 
befallen the animal by viewing the human pati nt, and prescribes appropriate treat 
ment. 

In one case the diagnosis was made that a child was ill because his tonal had been 
bitten by a snake in the bush, and it followed that appropriate treatment for the child 
was a snake bite re medy. In another case a twelve year-old boy suffered partial paral 


ysis, was unable to swallow, and found no relief until the curer reported that he had 


gone into the forest and found the boy’s animal caught and strangling in the tangled 
V 


egetation ind had set him free. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the n, the individual de es not } now wh h animal 
his counterpart. It is said that all curenderos (all males) | now how to determine which 
animals were involved be ause of the Ir power to go high into the sky and look de wn 
upon the earth and thus det rmine rel iuionshiy s of its creatures. In the more conserva 
tive towns such as Xicayan and San Juan Colorado, those famous for their curers, the 
inhabitants were said to know more of which animals were related to whom 

In Jicaltepec, where little Spanish is spoken, the tonal is called sana nduit ‘this ani 
mal which you own,’ and in Spanish was spoken of simply as e/ animal. In Jamiltep 
where a higher proportion of Mixtecs is bilingual, the terms tono or, rarely, nagual 
are used. The Mixtec roster of animals which can be tonales includes deer, rabbit, 
jaguar (tigre), tigrillo, gato del monte, racoon, badger, but no domesticated animals. 
Other natural phenomena such as thunderbolts and a rain cloud known as culebra de 
agua can also be tonales. The region in which one lives has the animals that are the 
counterparts of the persons who live there. The dark people, the Negroes, are said by 
some to have puros animales horrthles as their tonos; all agree that alligators are tonos 
of the Negroes. 

Evidence for the existence of such animals are reports of encountering dead burro: 
with only the liver and heart eaten, from which it is inferred that an animal that would 
eat only these parts must assuredly be the counterpart of a person. One man, whil 
hunting, encountered the tracks of a huge jaguar that could fly. Another man encoun 
tered a huge buck leading other deer In the forest. Su h occurrences are frighte ning 
and are interpreted as visual evidence of tonales 

If the animal has been killed by a hunter, the family of the corresponding human 
immediately knows that something grave has occurred. Family members who know 


where to find the hunter go to his home and attempt to obtain, usually by purchase at 


] 1, 


any price, the skin of the dea 1 beast. If it has already been salted it is of no value. and 
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The nagual can, however, be killed. For instance, a jaguar that was a nagual killed 
a burro. The ow ner of the burro discovered this and shot and killed the animal when 
it returned to eat the burro. The person to whom the nagual belonged fell dead. It is 
known among the Negroes that Indians look for the fresh skins of the animal, and 
are believed to clean both the animal and its skin, then carefully wrap the skin about 
the animal so that the animal will recover, and then the person. This account differs 
from that given by the Mixtecs. To « xplain the fact that Negroes do not follow this 
practice, it was stated not to be an effective operation in Collantes. 

Naguales live free in the bush, but they have a chief who calls them together. They 
are under their chief, who in turn is commanded by the drujo. The individual knows 
which animal is his nagual; communication between the individual and his nagual is 
possible; and it is believed that the individual can transform himself into the animal 
at will. It is also said that some families prefer that their members have the same nagual. 
There is a story to the effect that a father took his small child to the forest in the night, 


and after the y were hidden they observed a group ot tigres gather togethe r. The old 


male jaguar was described to the child as his father’s nagual, the female as the mother, 
two cubs as his brother and sister, and the smallest cub as the child himself. 

Among the Ne groes there is a be lief that animal counterparts exist among the Mix 
tecs. Hunters acknow ledge that there are certain deer in the forest that one cannot kill; 
these are spoken of as Indians (indrtos) in animal form. It is also believed that Indians 
who live higher up in the hills and mountains take the forms of such natural phe 
nomena as rayos ‘thunderbolts’ and rain clouds. Since it is natural for the latier to seek 
the sea, unusually he avy rain storms during the rainy season are attributed to Indian 
men or women whose counterparts are going down to the ocean. Some malevolent in 
] 


tent is ascribed to this act, and since the Negro villages are located in the low, poorly 


} 
drained coastal plain, and fields are often planted near rivers, flooded and ruined fields 


are the result of the behavior of malevolent culebras de agua, 

During the last two years much crop loss has been suffered because of excessive 
rains, and the following story was in circulation: Both Afro- and Euro-mestizos said 
that there was much talk in several Negro villages ol murdering a Mixtec woman of 
the town of Huasolotitlan. This woman is unusual in appearance in that she is de 
scribed as tall, obese (characteristics rare among Mixtec women) and has an unusual 
occupation: she sells aguardiente (distilled cane brandy). She retains Mixtec dress but 
Is Wwe I] known, bec ause ol her oc’ upation, to mestizos. She is be lieve d to have gone to 
the priest of Jamiltepec to confess her problem—that her counterpart is a culebra de 
agua and wants to find its way to the sea. The priest was unable to help her, and it was 
her counterpart that caused the destructive rains during the past two years. The only 
remedy, then, is thought to be by effecting her death. 

A shooting star can also be the nagual of a human, as in the case of gente blanca 
‘white people’ in the Negro town of Rio Grande. In this town a large-headed child 
was both born and later died on nights when meteors were seen in the sky. 

Euro-mestizos in this region, particularly those who have lands producing cotton 
or copra, or who have business dealings in the coastal plain, are fond of relating nagual 
stories based on their experiences with Negroes. A Negro will ask a companion on the 
road if he can be frightened; the companion will surely reply that he cannot be. The 
Negro will then leave him at some point in the trail on some pretext and return in the 
form of a huge jaguar that leaps upon the traveler from the bush. A similar story is 
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that of a Negro woman harvesting cotton, ale ng with a group ol 
the advances of a man who was in the fields. He was ridiculed by het 


the other women, and the refore became angry When the women wi 


he me a huge jaguar with human han \s le iped on them to frighte 


man, of course, seeking his revenge 
] | ] 
last twentv-five vears allig Ts have been extensively hunt 


skins, ire now largely confined to certain lagoons and swamps. Several 
are in circulation concerning the behavior of Negro men who were employed hunt 


the alligators A German | lant r, owner of a coffe | lantatic n higl 1 the h Ils, 


is fond of relating the unwillingness of hunters to kill alligators b 
lieved to be naguales of humans. 
A rancher reports that the Negro servant on his ranch in the lowland 


for a nagual, and therefore they were not surprised when a jaguar v 


house twice 1n the preceding year Moreover, it 1s stated by | uro-mest s§ that since 


nacual is done to a person, if EKuro-mestizos live among gente morena (Negroes) it 
can be done to their children also It is thus apparent that Euro-mestizos 


1 


de i] ibout this belief, and, In trying to use behavior ot the other grout 
their mo lern, urban notions, end by PIVING eV den i that they more th in h lf belic ve 
it themselves. 
Some of the outst inding differences between the twe concepts as held by th 
and Ne groes are: the Mixtec animal is a natural, ine vitable counterpart, reg 
of baptism, for each individual. The Negro nagual is secretly imposed upon some chil 


} 


1 ‘ ’ , 
dren, usually without their parents’ consent, and it is possible only before the re] 


rite of baptism which would have protected the child from this act. Baptism of the 


Mixtec child, which is always celebrated, in no way affects its tonal. Although the rela 
tionship between the individual and his tonal among the Mixtecs is constant and bind 
ing, he cannot transform himse lf into the animal: It 1S a Sseparat be ing | urthermor 


he cannot know his animal without the aid of a specialist. The Negro mestizo knows 


his animal in a mystical manner, is believed to communicate with him and other 


nacuales, and can transform himself at will. The Mixtec cannot consciously use his 
tonal, although tonales may work on his behalf. The Negro may use his animal form, 
often for evil intent. The actual beings involved between the two groups differ in that 
the Ne groes in lude bull and cow, dome sti ated anim ils. ‘T he se are rather significant 
animals for a group whose members have served traditionally as cowhands for Spanish 
and later, Euro-mestizo cattle ranches. 

One basic similarity characterizes the belief of both groups: that a human being has 
a counterpart, for life, of an animal or natural phenomenon. It is apparent that there is 
recognition by the total population of this region of the phenomena of tonal and nagual 
Mixtecs exhibit the operation of the concept of tonal, the natural animal companion or 
counterpart; the Negroes have a fused concept of tonal with a greater component of 
nagual. The Euro-mestizos are cognizant of the latter, and when pressed take some 
credence in this. (Other aspects of brujeria have remained less challenged, or still find 


ly more acceptance among the Euro-mestizos.) 


relative 
The question arises as to the sources of these concepts. The Euro- and Afro-mestizo 
for example, know almost nothing of the concept of tonal as actually held by the Mix 
tecs. Since both these groups inhabit the same region, and the Mixtec group constitutes 
the aboriginal population, and since we know that both concepts of “nagualism” and 
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tonalism” are indigenous, at first glance one may ascribe the spread of the idea from 


the Mixtecs to the Europeans and Africans who entered the area, and state that “nag- 
ualism” took root in the mestizo population while “tonalism” remained dominant in 
ght be 


the Indian group. It seems to me, however, that a more fruitful approach mis 
investigation of mestizo notions of nagual in other parts ol Mexico before any facile 
generalizations are made, Also, it is apparent that there is at least compatibility with 
Old World (and here, of course, both European and African concepts are alluded to) 


belief in transforming witches, and this must be taken into account. 
NOTES 


sclected by the Central S thropological iety as tl utstanding 
paper presented at its annual meeting in April ) he » Unive The 
information reported here is based on fie 
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tionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend, ed. Mar ach (New Y 
Clews Parsons, Mitla Town of the Souls (« 

2 Mixt terms are trans 


guistics; the writer would like to 
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THE FOLKLORE OF THE DAISY! 


By KatHarine T. Kew 


3. Daisy BeLters 


OVE divination, with the attendant chant “He loves me, he loves me not 


is perhaps the most familiar aspect of Daisy lore. It has been said that more on 


the continent than in England, Daisies were the ught to be 1 with 


magical properties; that in France, for instance, “anxious” maide 


stripped the petals, “‘Does he love me passionately, or not at all 


England and America the flower has long been accorded propheti 


year, next year, sometime, never,” one of the two most common variants, is used in 


both countries to determine when marriage will come. ‘T he othe r, found in America, 


and predicting the calling of the girl’s future husband, is: “‘Rich man, poor man, 


beggar man, thief; merchant, tailor, banker, chief.” Stull another version is: “ “Rich 
Man, Poor Man, Beggar Man, Thief. Doc-tor, Law-yer, Mer-chant, Chief 


The method ot divination also Varies. In England a girl ul roots a handful ot 


grass, with her eyes closed. The number of Daisies has grasped tells he 


will be until she is married. Or a young person who 
ot someone” draws a flower from a mixed bouquet 


Iny’ lf 1 Da SV is drawn, the loved one may be des ribe 1 as gent! 


Children in America d petal the flower, then break up the di 
tween the fingers. The pieces are tossed on the hand, front and back, t 


the number remaining how many offspring each will have.* Or, 


(py I 14), the pieces are tossed over the shoulder from the ba 


those re maining de ide “any one of a dozen fanci 
If the formula and method can be changed, al 
miles were used in nineteenth-century Germany, although D 


(Friend, p. 456); Bachelor’s Buttons—once thought to exert influe: 
are employed in a similar divination process in England: girls pul 


ing rhyn es. It is said they are careful to not whi h way the 
The Dandelion, called Irish Daisy as well as various “Gow 


p. 15), 1s also considered | rophetic ” Girls in Holland, saying “ “Yes 


no,” divine by this plant to verify reciprocated love.’ In England and 


usually the Dandelion gone to seed (often called “Blowball”) which is consulted. 


| 


A girl holds a seed-head by its stem and blows on it to learn if her lover thinks about 


his same method 


| 
her. If one seed remains after three blows, she is sure that he does. J 


has been used in Scotland to tell in which direction an unknown lover lived, and 
whether he were coming soon (Beals, p. 28). Children in America - Blowballs to 
determine by the seeds remaining after a given number of blows: tl In of off 


yi 
spring (Smith, Nn. 4); how many years must pass before a wish comes true (Smith); 


] } 


the time of day;” or whether their mothers love them. If any seeds remain after three 


blows, the answer to the last question 1s positive (Be rgen—n. * p. 102). 


/ 


309 
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Another plant used for divination is the Yarrow, which—though not usually con- 
sidered a Daisy—bears Daisy names (see Sec. 1, n. 6). The ritual is considerably dif 
ferent, however. In America a girl formerly wrapped flannel around a spray of 
Yarrow and placed it under her | illow, reciting a verse as she did $0; the next morn- 
inp the Spray Was put in her shoe and commanded to lead he r to her future husband— 
the first eligible bachelor she met.” Yarrow was gathered specifically on Midsummer's 
Eve in England and placed under the pillow so that the sleeper might dream of the 
future spouse, a belief still extant among the common people of that country.'? Simi- 
lar to this was the Swedish Midsummer’s Eve custom when girls gathered nine differ 
ent flowers from nine different places, being certain that an Ox-eye Daisy was among 
them: these were then placed under pillows in the belief that they would bring 


dreams of future husbands (Folkard, pp. 52-53). Daisy roots beneath one’s pillow 


have also been thought « ipable of bringing dreams of an absent lover.” 

Other flowers consulted are Bluets, Roses, Hypericums, Orpines, Starworts (wild 
Asters), Primroses, and Mugworts (Folkard, p. 108); in Switzerland, Poppies have 
been used (Friend, p. 456); and in America I have found one reference to the Sun 


’ 


flower: Stout (p. 147) states that the rhyme “‘Rich man, poor man ...’” is repeated 
in America while pulling petals off “a daisy, sunflower, or plant of a similar nature.” 
This is particularly interesting because there seems to be a reluctance on the part of 
the folk to accept the Sunflower as a member of the Daisy family, clear though th 
relationship be. I have encountered no true folk Daisy-names for the plant, and one 
article specifically excludes it: “... a Daisy being almost any member of the Com 
posite family with ray florets, with the exception of the Sunflower.” * 

While love divination is an important part of Daisy lore, this 18 by no means its 
only supe rnatural aspect. For r xample, to dream ol Daisies in the spring assures go¢ rd 
luck, while in winter, trouble; and to dream of Dandelions forebodes “misfortune 
and treachery on the part of some loved one” (Beals, pp. 85, 38). 

One large group of Daisy superstitions relates the flower to babies and children. 
In medieval times Daisies stood for the innocence of the infant Jesus;'* while nowa 
days they symbolize the innocence of children in general. It is interesting to note, 
however, that some beliefs hold Daisies to be harmful to the young. It is considered 
lucky, for instance, to step on the first of the flowers in the spring but extremely un- 
lucky to uproot them, for then one’s children will not thrive (Dictionary, 1, 275). 
A similar belief—though not necessarily related to children—is “if you omit to put 
your foot on the first Daisy you see in the Spring, Daisies will grow over you or 
someone dear to you ere the year be out” (Folkard, p. 308). Further, a nursing baby 
must never be allowed to touch a Daisy, for it will stunt his growth (Dictionary, I, 
275). A folktale describes a wicked fairy named Milkah who fed her foster son Daisy 
roots boiled in milk in order to “make him-a pigmy” (Rohde, p. 65). 

These beliefs in the flower’s growth-stunting capacities apparently reflect the better 
known adage that puppies could be kept small by feeding them Daisies in milk, a 
notion honored as early as the sixteenth century by such famed herbalists as Gerard 
(1597) and Coles (1657)."* It is presumably the result of common inference that dis- 
couraging properties of growth were bound to exist in the “low-growing | English] 
Daisy” (Ellacombe, p. 377). Some plantlorists therefore discern the Doctrine of Signa- 
tures at work—the old and widespread theory that every plant species is marked in 
some way to show its use to man. Plants with “snake” names are examples: Snakeroot, 
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‘ , P , , ‘ i | 
or Rattlesnake Weed (Cimicifuga racemosa), with its long, narrow, “snake-l 
and Rattlesnake Plantain (Goodyera pubescens), bearing mottled leaf mar 
those ona rattlesnake’s skin, are but two ol the many though remedi 


bites (Bergen, p. 166). 
A much more ‘ application of Doctrine to I nglish Daisies, 
1 


the eighteenth century theory that hey were good tor the eves (Folkare 


—r : ; 
while even more indicative was the I e Ox-eve for curing lunacy. In Teuton 


ocandinavian mythology tn 


goddess, apparently because it 
name Moon Daisy”), and the 
lunacy (Folkard, pp. 

Its connection with the moon also related women; f{« 
regulator of monthly menstruation, had charge of all femal 
ianity shifted this role to Mary Magdalen« 

thus the Ox-eye Daisy became associ 
was used net only 
nervous excitation,’ 
system to which maidens are subi 
Daisy and other plants resembling the moon, among them 
ysanthemum ft ulsamita) and the ill-sm«e lling M iyweed (Anthem 
124). 

Many other cures, however, were attributed to the two prin 
Ox-eye was used for ulcers, chest wounds, and toothaches (Dicti 
Amer! ithe ce lonists made a Dai y lotic n tor cuts and bru s( and 
sidered eth ACIOUS aS an  anti-spa mod .as a diuret c.. and as a ton 


whooping ough and asthma (Spe ncer, p. 265) 
The English Daisy was given in potions to cure head-we 
snuffed up the nose to alleviate migraines and to clear the head 


the “lunacy” cure (Ellacombe, p. 277); and Jugoslavians drank 


] 17 P 

set stomach or any stomach ailment Elizabethans u 

for severe pains such as that of rheumatism: Gerard wrote: “Da 
kinds of paines, especially in the joints, and gout proces 


I 
1 any 
G al 


humoure, if they be stam} ed with new butter, unsalted, an Py 
place;”*” and Pliny noted the use of the flower for scrofula: 

. called the Daisie . . . which, if it is joined with Mugwort 
1S thought to make the medi ine farre more effectual for the King’s « 
Ellac mbe, | af 2). 

The “little dog” recipe of Daisies in m lk was apparently al 
of tonic for humans. Sir John Hill, writing in 1772, said: “ “TI 
neglected virtues worthy of a serious attention. Their taste is 
more mucilaginous and without its bitterness. The 
coltsfoot, and once boiled. Drink it w 
ten times the effect if this be taken with it.’ 

New England’s early Puritans used Daisies 


Dasie roots and make juyce thereof, and lay the worst side « 


’ r] 
bolster & drop three or four drops thereof into the better | 


99 26 
dayes together.’ ”’*° 
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Finally, it seems that belief in the good to be derived from Daisies was still alive 
less than two decades ago. In Herbal Delights (Boston, 1938), p. 14, C. F. Leyel pro- 
nounces the common Daisy a heart stimulant, for it acts “on the muscular fibres of 
the heart... ,” while Rosetta Clarkson, Magic Gardens (New York, 1939), p. 12, 
says the Daisy is still carried in modern commercial catalogues of drugs used in medi 
cal formulae. Unfortunately, an investigation in 1954 by the Wayne University Col 
lege of Pharmacy failed to disclose any such listing in American catalogues of that 
year. 


4. Fork Arrirupes 


Belief in the “goodness” of Daisies, inherent in most Daisy-cures and superstitions, 
introduces yet another phase of the flower’s history, one that may be defined as a kind 
of cultural Daisy-consciousness amounting to Daisy-love, and existing in spite of the 
fact that the two “standard” Daisies the Engli h and the Ox-eye are annoying 
j 


weeds to farmers both in England and America. There is a similar cultural fondness 


for Mistletoe, although it is a semi-parasitic vine capable of killing its host tree. We 
know the Druids worshipped Mistletoe and cannot help wondering if corresponding 
deification of Daisies—possibly in connection with sun-worship—did not once exist. 
This speculation is given added weight when viewed in the light of the magical quali 
ties ascribed to the Daisy and discussed earlier in this paper. 

Testifying to this Daisy-consciousness is the use of the name in such familiar ex 
pressions as “fresh as a Daisy,” which first appeared in writing in 1833,°' and “Daisies 
won't | don’t, can’t, never | tell,” originally from a poem by Anita Owen, 1591, and set 
to music by the author in 1894: “Sweet bunch of daisies, / Brought from the dell; / 
Kiss me once darling, Daisies won't tell.”“* There are confused Opinions as to the 
meaning of the last phrase. Either it is said to have no meaning at all, or it is linked 
to the belief that when lovers triste in a Daisy-filled field they can be confident that 
the flower, because of its ability to spring back when stepped or sat upon, won't after 

} 23 


spas se ad 


wards re veal that anyone has tre: 


Other sayings once current in England: “... when you can tread on nine | twelve] 


daisies at once, spring has come”: “as like a dock to a daisy” (meaning very dis 
similar); “to leap at a daisy” (meaning literally to be hanged); “to push up dais 
(meaning to be de ad and in the rave \ a 

The word “Daisy” has often been compounded with others, e.g., “Daisy-picker,” or 
“Daisy-cutter,” the first being an Irish name for a ch iperone accompanying lovers,”® 
while the latter signifies either a horse who, when trotting, lifts his feet only slightly 
from the ground, or a ball “batted or bowled so as to skim along the ground, as in 
baseball or cricket.”** “Daisy” has also been used singly as a term of admiration. 
I have heard in my childhood the phrase, “We had a daisy of a time” (meaning a very 
good time indeed), but this usage is now termed obsolete by the OED. The only 
application I have found of the word to a person is as a noun denoting an unmasculine 
man which is consistent with the Daisy's symb« lhe representation of women or 
children. My local informant, Katharine Smith, adds that to call something a Daisy 
means it is “sort of a darb.” 

“Daisy” is still used as a proper name, thougl 


} 
| oa 
also be found as a family name (sometimes spelled 


less often than formerly. It may 
Daisey”) in any large telephone 


directory, together with listings of businesses which bear “Daisy” names (see, ¢.g., 
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r France. Add 
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on his ring ( 
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came to gland from France, the 
and that Henry h id the fle wers engraved ¢ 
e called his sister, P: 
pearls (Friend, p. 392) When her daughter (wv 
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Licl 1 (mother of Henry 
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(p. 55). The Ce 
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three Daisies on a 


It was consideres 


$0 Many 
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ence (Folkard, 


Dat ies mean 
ee | lizabethas 
s in her bouquet, that they 
A nineteent! entury source (Flower Lor 
womanly truth and purity, the reward 


patient ¢ ndurance 


The Daisy’s associa 
ti n the \ hav long 
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Childhood use of the Daisy chain 
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other Daisy is inserted, and so on.?* Children in America formerly made Daisy chains 


to decorate soldic rs’ graves on Me morial Day: and in country schools the chains were 


strung across bla¢ kboards on the closing day to spe \] out the class motto or the word 
“Welcome” (Stack, p. 313). Since Daisies are not plentiful in and around cities, how 
ever, children sometimes make the chains from Dandelions. This is done in at least 


four different ways: the stems are braided together in a manner similar to what 


women call “French braids;” links are made from the stems, without the flowerheads, 
by fitting the smaller end of the stem into the larger; the smaller end of one headless 
stem is fitted into the larger end of another, so that the whole resembles a “long snaky 
thing;” or, the stem of one long Dandelion is knotted around another just below the 
flowerhead, the second in turn knotted aroun 


1 another, and so on.*” Folkard (p. 309) 
says that “in German Switzerland, the children form chains of the stalks of Dande- 


lions, and holding the garland in the hands, the y dance round and round in a circle. 


While the Daisy is still associated with children, its connection with women has 


gradually narrowed to those who are young and unmarried. A meaningful floral de- 


sign for a debutante’s tea, according to the article cited earlier from House Beautiful, 


consists of Daisic $ towered ovel by sprays ot Sweet Pe as. This repre sents “Delicate 
! ” F 1 
and Lasting Pleasures arising from the ¢ up of Innocence.” There is also a superstition 


that a woman’s life will always be “sunny” if. on her wedd 


ing day, she includes a few 
Daisies and Daffodils in her bridal bouquet.*! Stack (p. 31¢ 


210) says the Yarrow was 
“largely used in some localities for making bridal wreaths.” 

One familiar use of the Daisy chain is in the annual Class Day procession at Vas 
sar College, when twenty-four sophomores—who have been previously selected on 
the basis of “beauty and college spirit’ —escort the graduating seniors to the site of 
their class tree. Here, for the last me, they sing the class song. The chain is about 
150 feet long; and, although it was formerly much heavier, it now weighs approxi 
mately twenty pounds due to combining Mountain Laurel with the Daisies. Sopho 
mores search the countryside, on the day preceding the ceremony, for 
Daisies. A florist, W. A. Saltford, makes the chain for them, as he has done for the 
past fifty-five years. It is not known how the Daisy-chain ritual began, except that 


some 6,000 


sophomores picked Daisies to decorate the room in which the first Class Day exercises 
were held. In time these decorations took the form of a chain, and it is said that one 
year (1839 or earlier) the sopkomores spontaneously picked up the chain and carried 
it out with the graduating seniors.°* 

Literature abounds with affectionate reference to this flower. 3urns, in the familiar 
first line of “To a Mountain Daisy,” speaks of the “Wee, modest, crimson-tipped 
flow’r.”** Wordsworth called it “Child of the Year,” and added: “. . . thou not in 
vain / Art nature’s favorite.”** Allusions to the flower are frequent in Chaucer, and 
there is a painting of him which has a Daisy in the corner, the spot usually reserved 
in those days for the coat of arms (Friend, p. 393). His feelings are perhaps best con 
veyed by this quotation: “Of al the floures in the mede, / Thanne love I most these 
floures white and rede / Swiche as men callen daysyes in our toun.”*® 

Finally, Alphonse Karr, the somewhat bitter nineteenth century French novelist 
and critic, who loved gardening and gave his name to more than one new variety,” 
had this to say of the Daisy (according to Folkard, p. 308): “ “There is a plant that no 
insect, no animal attacks—that ornament of the field, with golden disc and rays of 
silver, spread in such profusion at our feet: nothing is so humble, nothing is so much 
respected,” 23 
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The principle has, however, never been separated and it is doubtful whether the old 
aisy-roots and cream’ had more than a fancied efficacy.” 

ce Morse Earle, Customs and Fashions in Old New England (New York, 2 . 344, 
who is unable to supply the author’s name but says (p. 331) the quotation is from « ngy little 
quarto printed in the year 1656.” 


41 The Oxford English Dictionary (Oxford, 1933) . Daisy.” hereafter cited as the OED 


2 Burton Stevenson, ed. The Home Book of Ouotations eth ed. (New York, 194 P 35% 


Note the title of an article by Helen Van Pelt Wilson, “Daisies Do Tell,” Better Homes and 
Gardens, XII (1935), 26-27 
28 Elizabeth B. Tolle denies meaning to the phrase; Josey 
Both informants are residents of Birmingham, Mich 

**1 take the first saying from Folkard (p. 308), who sugge 


used than nine, although it is given Chambers’ Book of Day 


now [sic] pla ur ‘foot upon nine daisies’ and not until that can be done do the old-f 


11 1 


country people believe that spring is really come The second and third quotation 

William Ge mye Sm) ] The Oxford Dictionary of En } overt 

527; the final saying come originally from a poem 

tarham (142). The original line, “When our toes 

the daisies” (ca. 1860): and to “push up daisies” 

and Unconventional Enelish, ed. Eric Partridge 

Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 
2© Dictionary, I 
“6 Dictionary, | 


Flower Lore selfast, ca. 1880), p. 54. F 
“Hors cet annuel *tc.|," which would not seem to make sense 
2* Mrs. Jay Clark, Jr he Language of FI ” House Beautiful 
Folkard, pp. 184, 186 
** My informant, Mary Herbison of Dearborn, 
borough Ca, 193 
°° My informant for the first 1 
Third: his wife, Katharine. Fourt! | 
*! Cora Linn Daniels and C. M. Steven 
Occult Sciences of the World (Chi igo, 1903), I, 123 
*2 Information supplied by Janet L. Dunkelba 
Vassar College, P ughkeepsie, N. Y 
8 "The English Daisy is essentially a pink or pinkish flower, in 
the rays sometimes and the under surfaces usually being pink or red” 
( yclopedia of Horticulture (New York 1925), I, 43 Note 
to color 
44“TS the Daisy,” 1, Anthology of Romanticism 
p. 224, col. 2, lines 73, 79-80 
Prologue, Legende of Goode Women 


Robinson (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 568 


b ) 


'® The Encyclopaedia Britannica (1952) 


Birmingham, Michigan 





SOME SOURCES OF VARIABILITY IN 
KLAMATH MYTHOLOGY! 


By THeopore STER> 


re THE Mytu 


LOT, Epi ode 
pom nt episode S 1S 
what in one form is one e| 
independent status.” Informant 
ota larger myth, but may feel tl 
t lling it alone.’ 
n, the very order of 
a myth. Concretely, HN’s version of ld wk” reverse 
episodes previ 
(J Ls). As a result, he has the host 


sequence of the magic fish, and ly subsequently the episode 
seeds. At the end, rather lamely, the host offers Mink and Weasel an 


they refuse. It is often impossible to verify the direction of reversal, 


this case, internal evidence provides leads. 


As against instances in which myths d in the sequen 


1 


there are other examples in which comparable myt 
ol in episode. HN regard d the 
Story of Mink and Weasel in 


papel as a gratuitous insertion; pP perry, he contended, 


of “Old Fish Hawk.” HN’s “Thunderbird” differs from that « 
sodes absent in one or the other; and like rernarks could be m 
myths 


ular significance for variation is the occurrence ot 


tain the same structural relatic nship to the plot, and which f 
| 


¢ 


may be termed functional equivalents. Thus Coyote, in t 


is wandering without eyes, having juggled them away. Hi 


by the kindness of a man who patiently tries the eyes of several 
finds some that are satisfactory. In the comparable version by TL, ¢ 
in shamanistic fashion until he has lured an inquisitive deer 
pon the animal’s ba k and wren hes out his eyes, 

kets. In the sense in which the term is 

ute functional equivalents.‘ 

At a still more distant remove from 
which yet share a single episode One ma 
ence between LL’s “Aisis and Kemukam 


which share an episode wherein two 


| : 
VOICes behind, instructing the objects wit 
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ting Awl—and burrowing down through the fireplace to make their escape. The 
old woman learns their secret from Awl and pursues them. It is this single shared 
episode which provides a basis for relating the two stories. 

An explanation of the way in which such parallels may arise is not difficult to 
find.’ In Klamath mythology they correlate with a similarity in the characters in 
volved and with the type of relationship pictured as existing between them. Given a 
Situation concerning such characters, the versatile narrator might advance the action 
by introducing an appropriate, highly favored, and familiar episode. The press of 
favor would thus constitute a factor making for such innovations. Moreover, where— 


as 1n Klamath SOK ety there 1S little differe ntiation ol role, it might be expe ted that 


} 
distinctive characters and their relationships would likewise be fewer, and that the 
range of possible situations would be small. Again, from that range, only a few 
Situations are pres nted, and these rec urrently, as favored features of the ple ke 

Thus, in an instance involving something less than an entire episode, restricted 


indeed to an element, LL’s “Natanataas” details the manner in which Cottontail 


Rabbit, on behalf of his friend, Grey Squirrel, meets several tests imposed by Na 


tanataas, his evil father-in-law. The major tasks involve contests with sets of evil 
beings, in reality the children of Natanataas, who must conceal his grief as he thanks 
the victorious Rabbit, while cremating the bodies of his slain children. In HN’s 
“Makemkak,” Kemukamps plays a similar role, though he is here the host who 
forces an unwilling guest into permitting his grizzly-dog to fight successively his own 
five dogs. The latter, in truth the « hildren of Ke mukamps, are torn to pieces, and the 
grieving father must magically revive them. A comparison of the Natanataas tale 
with the Modoc version recorded by Curtin® shows the latter including among the 
tests imposed by Natanataas the climbing of a tree to secure eagle feathers, and the 
subsequent magical growth of the tree. It is precisely the episode centrally identified 
by all Klamath -probably as well by all M doc with the tale of Aisis and Kemu 
kamps." 

It is noteworthy that in the two instances a passing identification seems to be 
made between Natanataas and Kemukamps. The fact that, like Kemuhk imps, the 
former is referred to as ,¢1k’a ‘old man’ provides a clue; but far more can be attributed 
to the situation in which each finds himself. In “Makemkak,” Kemukamps is a host 
who, against the canons of Klamath hospitality, forces his guest to pit his dog ina 
fight; in “Aisis and Kemukamps,” he is a scheming old man, sending his foster son 
up a tree to get rid of him, in order to take over his Wives Natanataas 1S likewise 
a designing old man, setting a series of deadly tests for his son-in-law, in the hope 
of thus ridding himself of him. That in all these instances the young man is victorious 
serves further to link these situations. Accordingly, it is not surprising to find 
that myths otherwise unrelated in plot, but containing analogous situations, should 
resolve them by identical elements or episodes. 

In summarizing the preceding remarks as to forms which variability may take 
on the level of the episode, one recognizes identity in two myths as to the fabric of 
each of the individual episodes, the order in which they appear, and their number in 
each myth. Any of the three aspects may, of course, range from complete identity to 
total difference. (Thus, for the third aspect, a limiting instance would be the de 
tached episode in comparison with the version wherein it is but one of many.) As 
a second qualification made upon identity of component episodes, there appears the 
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more widely distributed. A glance throug! 
ty] es” leaves the cl ar impression th it a salier 
tale types is the major characters themselv« 
such a classification has already been noted. In 
development of the tri kster as one type ol } and 
which marks the qual ties of such stock characters from tale 
personalities exert a selective power in the development of myth seen 
on distributional grounds and in the light of the relatios ship betwee 


acters at Klamath. 


Undoubtedly the grandest figure in Klamath 


former, Kemukamps, anthropomorphic like his cognates in North 


and the Oregon Coast, transformer of the world in a myth of } 


fornia affinities, but joining with these attributes the greed and |e 
ciated with the character of Coyote, whose attributes are expres: 
phrasing and of an historic position upon the cultural gra 


California and the Plateau." Like his counte rparts of Northwest ‘ 


kam} § may be viewed as cognate with the hgure of Coyote or 


cordingly of interest to note the relation he bears to the Klamath 


I 


For the purposes of this paper, it 18 adequate to po nt out that Ker 
i] ] 


ciated at Klamath with many of the myths elsewhere told of Ci 


! | 
latter 1S almost com} letely shorn of his Plateau transformer-traits and 


his tales of lechery as well. Coyote’s monster-} 


are rendered in turn to Mink and Weasel. Divested of much of the ch 


lling feats, as found on the 


tales—or, phrased alternatively, entering the area so late that the tales 
bec n associated with other characters {loyote is feebly developed 

stunted in the shade of two characters of major interest t¢ 

fact that some Kemukamps myths at one point or another approach tl 
there is no tendency on the part of any Klamath encountered to confi 
characters. On the other hand, from the days of Gatschet to the present 
have been prone to confuse the two transformers, Mink and Kemukamps 


same time, the ambivalent nature of the latter occasionally leads him to 


i} l 
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different role from that of the worthy Mink, and he is thus in HN's “Makemhk 
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the ungracious host, the buff who sicks his dogs on the beast of his guest—a role 
which Night Hawk plays against his guest, Mink, in TL’s “Night Hawk.” 
How far a latent identification of two characters serves directly as a bridge, trans 


ferring items from a myth propel to one character to a myth ASSOC iated with his 


he way in which 


similarity in interpersonal tuations may serve as a span, > DOW nust be consider 


: , ; ; 
analogue, 1s uncertain, Yet, from what has been said earlier of 


able, for the personalities of the characters involved comprise a major portion of 
such situations. 

It is significant, in view of what has already been said as to the straightforward 
develo; ment of plot, that it is through action—rather than by means of direct de- 
scription or of illustrative episode—that the mythic personality of a character is de 
veloped. It is rare to find the inner state of a person elicited. There are stock exclama 
tions denoting surprise, horror, and the like; we may be told that a character “felt 
good” or “badly,” but these terms must cover a broader wealth of emotions than do 
their correspondents in English. That a person is just or avaricious, bold or cowardly, 
is almost never explicitly stated; yet the tale does not leave the auditor long in 
doubt. Perhaps the chief exception in the use of such expressions—and she never 


goes as far as the terms cited here—is LL, whose extraordinary usages occur prin 


cipally in her I nglish renditions, differing from their Klamath cou iterparts perhaps 
chiefly in this regard. 

Style. Analysis thus far has touched upon the role for variability played by the 
cultural setting in which the myth appears and by the character and past experience 
of the narrator. Consideration has then turned to the manner in which formal com 
ponents ol the myth plot, ep ode, element, and dramatis personae enter. It re 
mains to discuss the stylistic dimensions in which Klamath myths may be said to 
vary, again with an eye to relating them where possible to associated features. 


While much of the earlier considerations of myth components are germane here, 


present discussion will be limited to generic qualities of formal expression. Stylistic 


treatment, in this restricted sense, accordingly may be sa d to shape those elements 
chosen for inclusion, to emphasize those deemed important while shading down those 
that are to play but a minor role.’* Some of the special characteristics of oral style 
have been well set forth by Boas, who contrasts “. . . rhythmic repetition of the 
same or similar elements . . . in prose and in poetry as a rhythm of time, in decorative 
art as a rhythm of space... ,” and a few pages later adds, “Symmetry in the rigid 
sense of the term does not exist in the arts built on time sequences, A reversion ot 
time sequence 1s not felt as symmetry in the same way as a reversion of Space sequence 
where every point has its equivalent point. In time sequences we have a feeling for 
symmetry only for the order of repetition and structural phrases.”’* What might be 
termed the superficial aspects of style—in that they involve a “finish,” the imparting 
of a surface to the larger elements already analyzed'°—is often intimately bound up 
with the properties of the language through which the tale is conveyed.’® As New 
man has so well put it: 


. each language, instead of shaping itself to our will, governs and directs the trend 


of our expression . . . languages have an internal resistance. Their materials are already 
shaped into a system of formal and conceptual patterns, 
These patterns, however, are merely the potentialities of style. A grammar deals with 


them directly. ... To the native a grammar is always unconvincing, for it ignores the most 
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placed upon simple repetition both in vernacular and formal prose. The range of 
variation offered by strictly grammatical conventions is narrowed by stylistic prefer 
ences. 

Rhetorical devices are freely used by all narrators. Of the standard devices, per- 
haps the most frequent is the emphasis upon size or distance by a protraction of a 
medial or final vowel. Thus: mo: :ni ‘exceedingly big,’ do: : at di ‘very far off.’ In- 


formants not given to emphasis in other Ways rare ly failed to resort to these de Vices. 


In all the general qualities noted, Klamath speakers are in general accord. That 


they tend to channel rhetorical expression is undoubted; nonetheless, they offer suf- 


ficient scope for the imposition of personal speech habits upon the narrative. When 
dictating a text, HN and EB begin almost every sentence with the conjunctive 
phrase éui at ‘and then,’ while TL starts with cul hok at ‘and that one then.’ This is 


less true of LL, who shapes her train of narrative with fewer connectives, and whose 


1 


style 1S correspondingly far more compact and telling. To judge by Gatschet’s texts, 


his informants seem likewise to have made less resort to such phrases in the formal 


texts recorded.*' Even on tape recordings, where a normal rate of uninterrupted nar- 


ration is maintained, these individual mannerisms tend to be preserved. That such 


differences are no new de velopme nt is evident from the comments of Gatschet upon 


his informants: 


Readers of Hill’s text will notice that his diction is very conci 
point, and so is the speech of these Indians generally. But since that conversational lan 
guage, or popular jargon, as we may not improperly call it, moves along in contractions, 
elisions, metatheses and ellipse Ss, ] have had to revise his texts many times with him and 
other Indians before | could make them practically available. In the myths, Dave Hill is 
not so pictorial and graphic as Minnie Froben, but in narrating his feats of war he readily 
furnished all the points that could be expected.*? 


A certain intensity factor may be said like wise to di tinguish the stv le ol narrators. 


In lexical scope there is involved the se lection of words precisely appropriate to tl 


subject ind hitting exactly into the sequence ot we rds to produce the de sired effec 


Observation of LL when youngsters casually visiting were caught in the web of 


the round ny 


tale the almost imperce itible pause before the dramatic word,”* 


phrase, togetner with the devices to be mentioned be low all thes narrative artinfices 


had every indication of being chosen for their special effect. Her subsequent remark, 
when we were later discussing the tale, that “Those kids haven’t heard anything like 
‘ea , 


is likewise an indication of the satisfaction which she as nar 


rator feels in a sound rendition. It is entirely in accord with the manner in which 


that at home, I bet!’ 


a careful choice of element leads to a greater intensity of effect in the total narrative. 
There are. likewise, other devices whereby the narrator seeks to dramatize his 


utterances. Becaus« tales wer« habitually recounted in the darkness of the earth lodge 


where gestures would be lost,*® sole dependence is placed upon the voice, which 
quavers like that of an old woman, mimics the low gruffness of Owl, the high, clear 


speech of Coyote, and so on; and, skillfully indicated by tone, pitch, and timber, the 
distant, the tiny, the harshness of anger, the calm, slow speech of regret, the dullness 
of despair. Of my informants, LL made fullest use of these resources; HN less; while 


others resorted to them only occasionally. 


} | 


Ot particular interest are the means used to indicate an imperfect imitation of 


the speech of another. In AC’s “Kemukamps as Baby,” the “baby talk” of the 
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trickster is signalized by initial nasalization of certain words, as néeo ,mpale for 
€eo pal-s ‘antelope stole and ate it.’ Initial nasals again mark another impostiture, in 
LL’s “Skunk as Shaman,” where the forms are now termed “Skunk language.” Thus, 
ipeup gagi ‘dance in unison’ becomes ,mpeup' gagi. Other “Skunk” forms from the 
same tale are ,kyamas for ,yamas ‘north wind,’ and ,kokaastgi for Kokastgi ‘1 was 
surprised.’ Again, in TL’s “Kemukamps |Seduces his] Daughter,” the impostor 
plays the part of a “foreign Indian,” saying to the girl, “iwa tung tunk,” of which 
only the first word is recognizable as Klamath. Such devices evoked the admiration 
of all informants who heard them, but occurred infre qu ntly in the myths collected 

lt might be added that all informants include in their narrations words, and 
particularly direct quotations, in forms now obsolete but nonetheless deemed an 


integral part of the tale. This constitutes, perhaps, only a comment upon the devo 


tion to traditional form by modern informants in the face of sweey 


change. It is less clear whether it preserves a practi likewise to be found in abe riginal 


times. 


Briefly, then, Klamath mythic style can be said to be characterized by a st 


rong 

feeling lor sound, the marked appe arance ot assonance, a certain allite ration, onoma 
° ! 

topoecia, and upon the skillful employment of vocal contour and stress. To a lesser 


extent, individuals seem free to select words and phrase § to point up an eflect. 
There is in general little direct recourse to metaphor or simile. They do e» 
HN’s “Gilili” the slain monster lies “like a litthke mountain,” and his din 


slayer must scale his sides to stand upon him: the old man in LL’s 


Kemukamps” relates to the children a story which describes metaphor 
I 
genitals of their grandmother. There are other examples, and the suffix 


resembling’ provide s a ready expression of simile. Nevertheless, thoug un 


doubtedly exist nuances which my informants were unable to convey to figura 


tive speech in Klamath seems to rely more heavily on other devices already mentioned 


It is just in the area of personal style that broad latitude is permitted math 


raconteur by his audience. But stylistic elaborati n is a device mor 


it 1s prized in Klamath narration. It has been remarked that narrat 


favorite tales. Thos they specially cherish often 


plot and mood, There are indications that from such lips the myt 


present marked 


elaboration that other versions lack. The gifted raconteur gives to 


; . 2 , : 
mor \ | rtrayal, heightening the drama Ie 


characters, skillfully employing vocal contour 


| 
repetition and elaboration certain sel 


] 
i 


individual products apart. 

General Considerations. A study of cultural 
of the degree to which, within a given spher 
freedom and conformity. Even those differ 
attributable to factors largely within the psy 
within a socio-cultural setuing that may hav 
when Klamath raconteurs today, in sequent 
only to recall them in a later telling, their lap 
upon the disuse into whi h mythte lling has 
may be exerted from an early age upon the individua 
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sequent narratviol 
Individuals seem 
vation maint 
‘To the stability of sequet ns h ume Indiv 


fact that the det iis sel I y i Or elabor wmion ane 


, ; ; 
he favored are often consistent not « y \ h each other but 


features of his life as well. The result 


already remarked, in tl yths | 

Each individual thus 
narration. Since, howe ver, the reci 
personal needs but social functions, the audien ends the 
an appropriate mode. Within the stable, slowly-changing society of aborigina 
proto-contact times, limits were imposed upon the de prec W h the nar 
might freely develop an idiosyncratic version. For example, far more liberties 


permitted in stylistic improvisation than in the ordering of episodes or the 


tion of mayor characters. A common, stable ilture, in which myths performed a 


fixed role: common values, not ‘ al yilstic canons: ind narrator audien = 


ntrodu 
introau 


groups comprising all members o e society, and differing but little from one 
houselhx ld to the next all these feature wert productive of the shared qualities in 
the mythology of the Klamath. 

It was in effect the de velopment ol differentiated audiences. S} ecialized 
composition and locus, together with concommitant changes in other areas of life, 
that led to the development, from the common store of myths, of variant forms 
appropriate to each audience. It is true that aged informants can still recall early 
forms of the myths, but the mythic forms in active narration today are the abbr 
ated “dirty story” episode s and the lengthier, bowdlerized cognates told for the 
tender ears of grandchildren. There is some indication here although the material 
at han | 1S inadequate for statistical treatment that a single . bre d b Navior i mode*" 
had gradually become transformed into two mutually complementary phases with 
little overlap, of which the deviant, obscene tales may bid fair to survive their con 


formant, expurgated counterparts. 
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Notes and Ouertes 
(Continued from page 356) 


SoME REMARKS ON THE RITUALIST CONTROVERSY The discussion between Lord Raglan 


and Staniey Edgar Hyman, advocating the ritual point of view, and Stith Thom, 


their critic, over the question of the extent of the applicability of the ritualist tormula 
the symposium on myth in the October-December, 1955, issue of the /AF stimulating 

significant reading.’ As I understand the discussion, Raglan and Hyman believe that all 
forms of expression have been shown, or will in time be shown, to have arisen in ritual, 


while Thompson argues that the diversity and variety of peoples, of myths, and of circum 
stances are so great that no monistic approach can possibly satisfy their range and s 
This is an issue of such consequence, both to folklore itself and to those studies which are 
more and more drawing upon folklore for materials and direction, that further considera 
tion of the problems involved is surely not out of place. The differences between the two 
approaches are accurately summed up in the questions which Thompson indicates each 
sets for itself: the ritualists ask, “where do myths come from?”; their opponents ask, “where 
does each individual myth come from?” I should add that Thompson does not single out 
the ritual view as the only approach to myth which commits the monistic error; he con 
demns the psychological approach in even stronger terms (though here he slips from 
methodological disagreement to moral disapproval); but, by and large, his paper is directed 
mainly to a critique of the ritual view. 

To look at myth from the point of view of a student of literature is to look at it in 
quite another way than does the folklorist, but it is conceivable that this different angle of 
approach may provide a fresh and therefore suggestive view of the problem under cor 
sideration. As such a student, I am basically and primarily concerned with the literature of 
the Western tradition, which, as I understand it, begins with the expression of the peoples 
of the ancient Near East which is in turn adapted and reshaped by Hebrew, Greek, and 
Christian thought, and 's then transmitted to Northern Europe which makes its own 
modifications in it; that is, the progressively westward and northward movement of ideas 
and forms from the fertile crescent to the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, This area is the 
matrix of our civilization, and from it have come the problems and their possible solutions, 
in every form of expression, which continue to agitate us to this day. When we think, we 
think in terms of the distinctive form of logic which was evolved within the confines of 
that area: when we deal with the relations between men, we deal with them as they were 
uniquely shaped in that area; and when we express ourselves, we use the characteristi 
forms and modes of expression which were invented and developed in it. Whatever else 
has happened outside that area as [ have described it, within its confines it is characterized 
by a relatively homogeneous concert of shared assumptions, attitudes, beliefs, and manner 
of action. If this is obvious, then it needs to be stated again, because it has been forgotten 
by both sides in the ritual controversy. Both sides seem to me to make the same error 
because they want to claim so much territory, they neglect the very area whi from my 
point of view, is of the most significance. 

The ritualists are convinced that any form of expression of any people can in the last 
analysis be made to originate in ritual; their opponents argue that there are so many forms 
and so many peoples that no such reduction can be made. Thompson observes with a note 


“ 


of triumph in his voice that . the story which is cited in Raglan’s paper exists in not 
fewer than a thousand known versions” (p. 486), and I suppose he would think that two 
thousand would be doubly convincing. This is carrying Baconian method to its ultimate 
absurdity, and both sides, in their zeal for completeness, ought to remember that the 
Instauratio Magna was never completed, nor, given Bacon's ideological presuppositions, 
could it ever have been completed. We have awakened from the Baconian dream which 


so haunted nineteenth century science, and we have finally had to admit to ourselves that 


the number of swallows which make a summer must be in the end a statistical approxima 
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which brings some things to the fore and ushes others a little more into the | 


And it Was as recently aS 1950 and 1952 that some of Corntor § most stimul 


appeared in The Unwritten Philosophy and Other Essays and incipium 


by Guthrie. Similarly, it 1 


incidentally, with preface: tually 


history of the religions of the ancient Near East and with the imy of 


( hristianity without the guidan ¢ of the ritual ipproac h; Hyman has menti 
of the names he could have listed had he more space at his di posal; and | 
that the problems posed by the Dead Sea Scrolls will be solved mainly thr 
cation of the ritual apy roach. The legacy of the so-called Cambridge school 
than a legacy of method; it has been abiding absorption in the well springs 
the Western tradition. 

When Thompson says that “. . . if one is examining the myths and folk 
of South American Indians, he will find that he is moving in a considerably di 
from that which he encounters in the stories of the Indians of the North Pacifi 


the natives of Polynesia” (p. 488), he is right; and | ro beyond ever 


ld 
that when one is examining the myth and ritual pattern de veloped by and in the 
tradition, one is moving not only in a different world, but in a unique world, ut 
precise amount of it: diflerence from the myths and folktales of » South 
Indians and of the Indians of the North Pacific Coast and of the natives of Polyne: 
even if the ritualists were able to prove the universal applicability of ritual o 
would then be faced with an obstacle far greater than any Thompson has been 

before them. They would then have to explain why, if all forms of expression ever\ 
originate in ritual, did the myth and ritual pattern of the Western tradition de p 
richly and in the direction that it has. For it seems to me beyond contention that this pat 
tern has shown itself capable of growth and adaptation on such a scale and to such levels 


of spiritual significance which far transcend any other pattern in any other culture. Arro 


gant though this statement is, it is a qualitative judgment I am ready to defend, and | 
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and owe to it. The student of literature must discriminate between origin and artifact, just 
as he must discriminate between the artifacts themselves, and Hyman’s warning that 


“, .. literature is analogous to myth, we have to insist, but is not itself myth” (p. 471), can 


not be repeated often enough, though here I must confess that some overzealous students 


of myth and literature need the Warning more than do the ritualists. It is in fact this sensi 


tive awareness of the relationship between myth and literature which is the particular merit 
of the ritualist point of view. To return to Hyman’s list once more: every work of im 
portance in it is directed by way of myth to the understan ling of literature. Myth is never 
made an end in itself but is a means to a greater end, the illumination of literature 

} 


My comments have perhaps meandered slong devious paths. I began by emph 


the differences between the ritual pe int of view and its critics only to indict both 

mitting the same errors, of failing to delimit their studies to the area of greatest i 

to the Western tradition, of failing to distinguish between cultures qualitatively (the coroi 
lary to this error would he the failure to distinguish qualitatively between comparable 
products of different cultures), and of failing to provide a satisfactory theory of change. 
Yet, in the end, I enrolled in the army of the ritualists. Perhaps folklorists are no longer 
surprised by the inconsistencies of students of literature. However, I am impe led to say 
in our defense that though literary history was once dominated by the analogy to biological 
collection and « lassific ation, that domination has since been ove rthrown: but if any scientifi 
analogy 1s needed to yustily our methods today. it would have to be the field theory ot con 
temporary physics. In any case, | have put on record my bias in favor of the ritual point of 
view for whatever it may be worth in this assessment of the claims of both approaches. 


NOTES 


1 Unless otherwise noted, all references are to AF, LXVIII (19 
2W.K. C. Guthrie, The Greeks and Their Gods (Boston, 19 
+1 have discussed the problem of chang 

tory of Ideas,” History of Ideas News Letter 


Michigan State University Hersert We! 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Lessa ON R6HEIM With all due respect to a senior colleague, I must take 
to several of William A. Lessa’s observations in /AF, LXIX, (1956) 62-72, abou 
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Géza Réheim. 

As a pioneer in the field of “psychoanalytic anthropology” (which is not quite 
as “personality and culture”), Réheim inevitably incurred various risks; and there is no 
question that parts of his work reveal certain defects, But it is premature (and, I think, 
completely improper) to assign the researches of a lifetime to Limbo and to damn a man 
repeatedly as an “extremist” whose “documentation and interpretations are questionable.” 

It also seems inappropriate to compare the so-called psychoanalytic “extremists” with 
the “more conservative contemporary folklorists, such as Stith Thompson.” These emo 
tionally charged terms do not denote even the polar ends (or opposites) of the same axis 
but refer invidiously to different levels and methods of investigation, each of which is vaiid 
in its own terms and subject to distinct limitations. The immediate methodological problem 
is not whether Réheim or Thompson is correct (or even most insightful) in his analysis 
of Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, but whether both men are studying and describing the same 
processes. I submit that they are not. But if only Thompson’s method is valid, then Fromm, 
Kardiner and many others must join Réheim in Limbo. 

Lessa to the contrary, Réheim was not a champion of the primal horde, race memory, 
group mind, and/or the collective unconscious. He was, rather, concerned with an onto 
genetic theory of culture which negates the need for such tenuous hypotheses. 





Notes and Ouer 1¢s 


Ironically, Lessa asserts that “Rdéheim does actually claim to have oe 


i¢s among primitive peoples” (e.g., the *ntral Australians )—only 


This is surprisingly benevolent, for Réheim actually took the more 


which Lessa attempts to relieve him. A re: of Réheim’s P 

pology and The Riddle of the Sphinx wil 

next year or two of several pe sthumous 

Whether Réheim was justified in his boldnes 

unanswered until considerably more evidence 
It is equally ironic that Lessa regrets (in fac 

been expen led by psyche analysts and anthr pologist towards quiriny 
I nce of the oedipu com} lex in non-Western societies.” Thi 

20’ and, in view of! the re eption which such work 

it is a wonder that any of it has been done at all 

- professional hazards which are involved. 

I refrain from any comment on the genera! thes 
thing, I suspect that we would | lking st ¢: other. Then 
solve ny own mind the meth 
proach to human behavior in general 
think it is rather late in the century t 


pus (or the comple x) 


ersity College 
Rutgers University 


Newark, New Jersey 


Repty To Postnsky As I understand Posinsky 
major thesis of my article (except for a dogmatic dismi 
takes issue with some quite incidental remarks of mine deali 
sequently, my reply will concern only this aspect of his comments 
Posinsky adduces no arguments in defense of Réheim, although | 


| 


son for this is that he, like myself, finds himself handicay ped by the 
by editorial exipencies. Réheim, Posinsky notwithstanding, w 
almost obsessed with finding evidences of the so-called prit 
infantile character of human nature. Should I have called him a mid 
ask any reader of these lines who has not done so to look into The Rid 
or almost any other of his works and decide for himself. Incidentally, 
objection to my use ol the words “extremist and “conservati 
laden, I note that he uses such terms as " premature, ‘damn,’ 
to name but some, 
As for his comments that Réheim did in fact claim to have 
matter hinges on definition. As far as I am aware, he claimed none | 
manifest content and conventional fol sm l ymbolic interpretatior 
wrong about this I would appreciate having them pointed out to me as I nee 
future monograph nearing completion. I would also appreciate reference 
tion of the oe lipus complex among non-Westerners. The ones I have 
and I need more for my study. 
I am disappointed that Posinsky did not see { cize my { and chose 
instead to complain ot the treatment yiven a ngle writer Aside Ire lerence to a 
“diffusionist map” he ignores the broad implications of my study d hoped that my 


article would stimulate a different kind of critique. There still is time 


University of California Wituam A, Li 


Los Angeles, California 
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Schlesu Holsteinische Volksmdrchen (A-Th 


der Schle wip Holsteinische n Universitat pes I] 


Hirt, 1955. Pp. 359. Dmk. 2 70.) 


The student of the I is j i]] qd running o Viany good ¢ lections, 
with excellent notes an w li f les, een published s1 = 19 and the harvest 


from c ntemporary s I sn roved far richer than at ru ould have hoped it might 
be. Typical u portant re¢ ollections are Waldem: jungman, Sveriges samtliga Folk 


sagor, vols. (Dyur holm, 1949-1952); Juan Amades, Rondallistica (Bar elona, 1950), 


huye | lection; Karl: Haiding, Oesterreichs Médrchenschatz (Vienna, 1953 
, 


be « ond, somewhat mpro ed edition, Ig ) the admirable eries of tale ; colle ted in the 


provinces of France and edited with splendid 1 by Paul Delarue in the series Contes 


merveilleux des provinces de France (three volut ve appeared); P. N. Boratav, Contes 


lure (Pari 19 I \ ey Sanew se! as the international ounterpart 


to the Fren h ‘ | } iblished \ | first-rate collections of modern Greek 


! ! ' 
talk Few lists ! Ipt ! Mu | mportance are in pre] 


| | iratio! ind one 
Delarue’s French 


1 


rinted f list f lished, probably the most impor 


| | 
tant is Wolfram Eberhard and P . Borata\ . } 1 turkischer Volksmdrchen (Wiesbaden 


1952). 

In this country we have not fallen behind the procession and can set Vance Randolph’s 
Who Blowed Up the Church House? (New York, 1952) and The Devil's Pretty Daughter 
(New York, 1955), with Herbert Hal p rt’s valuable notes, or Leonard W. Roberts, South 
from Hell-fer-Sartin. Kentucky Mountain Folk Tales (Lexington, Ky., , alongside 
the books published abroad. Two important collections by other hands are in the press or 
are secking a publisher, We need not hang our heads. Lutz Réhrich has surveyed such 
public ations as these and the numerous folktale studies in “Die Marchenforschung seit dem 
Jahre 1945,” Deutsches Jahrbuch fur Volkskunde, | (1955), 279-296, which is to be con 


brief, the collection and study of the folktale 


tinued and completed in the next volume, In 
are flourishing. 

The latest collection of fundamental importance to come to my knowledge is Kur 
Ranke’s volume of Low German tales from S« hleswig-Holstein. Wilhelm Wisser and G. F. 
Meve r, two skilled and successful collectors of the last generation, gathered a wealth of tales 
in these provinces, Although both of them published collections, much of their material has 
remained buried until] now in manuscript archives. Their collections, as well as earlier 
manuscript collections made by Karl Mullenhoff and others, survived the ruin of war; and 
Kurt Ranke now publishes the portion comprising Nos. 300-402 in the Aarne-Thompson 
list, The texts are almost exclusive ly in Li w German and may therefore be as annoying lor 
some to read as Amades’ ¢ atalan is for others. In addition to printing these manuscript 
texts, Ranke also surveys the German parallels and supplements the Anmerkungen zu den 
Kinder- und Hausmdrchen by Johannes Bolte and Georg Polivka. Like Delarue’s remarks, 
Ranke’s critical comments and bibliographic al notes are holarly master pie es. For ex imple, 
the notes (pp. 15-18) on “Der Drachentoter” (Aarne 300) identify five redactions, show 


clearly and concisely their relations to each other and to othe tales, and conclude with a 


392 
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; 
Bretons gr, under the influence of Breton motifs, in France, The author traces the further 
dissemination of this sub-ty pe (p. 295) S ib-ty pe C (the heroine. after breaking the taboo, 


} 


finds her enchanted husband lying dead in the park and revives him) is 


following literary traditions. Othier sub-types are limited to some clearly 


or geographic areas; ¢.g., sub-type H is traditional only in North Germany, J is entirely 


limited to Irish-Gaelic tradition, L is traditional only in Turkey and Hungary-Roumania, 


M only in Latvia and Lithuania, N only among Englishmen and Germans, and so on. Thus 


the sub types 1D)-O can be considered as local variation oro kotypes. 


The author thinks he has given decisive proof that subtype A must be 
oldest one, and he asserts that an Indo-l uropean inheritance may be pre: 


Sub-type A occurs almost exclusively among Indo European people 

among all of them ex ept the Island Celts, West Teutons, and We: 

areas occur sub-type J, K, and N, re pectively a 

recent and local forms having sub-type A as their basis. We ci learly see a tendency 

of tradition areas to coincide wi he languz are: The theory that the -s spread like 

“rings on water’ must cons! ly, » author concludes th { appar 
developed alm xclusivel - milieu, and is not of 

he author 1 inages to deal with 
ing lost; he shows great erudition in dis 


certainly an important contribution to the science of 


Washington o. 4 


Minstrel Tales from Southeastern Turke 
Angeles, California: University of Cal 


1955. Pp. 92. $1 


This is the third important bo¢ k to app 


English during that time on a subject too long negle 
are Pertev Boratav’s Contes Tu (1955) and the [ypen Tu 
which is the joint work of Boratav an berhard. 
Though much shorter than eith f 4 panions > Minstrel Tale 


significant monograph providing in itself proof { y made a 


intensive study of Turkish klore should greatly 


knotty theoretical problem vii cannot be 
American folklore. The reasons for Turkey's 
numerous tor discussion here, but they generally ten n 1i¢ la that 


country ol reat and long enduring tradition and yet a country most of whose 
only relatively recently been affected by literary, as opposed to folk, culture. 
little-known “minstrel tales,” and of those 


he has piven us only, as he himself points out, a im} le There are hints, whi h we can 


great weal h, Eberhard has chosen to discuss the 


hope will be realized, that more is yet to come from the same author 


Turkisl ] le« PNisod ‘ whined nraose | ' 
urkish minstrel tales are episodic narratives in combined ose and song ce 


| 
and deeds of violence. The hero is usually a Robin Hood-like character and frequently 


is depicted as the minstrel who composed the songs in persed through the narrative. 
The Turks themselves name these sometimes quite ler gthy stories Atkayeler, and romance 


has been suggested as an English equivalent for this term. It is four of these narratives 


and a possible fragment of a fifth that Eberhard uses as the core of his study. Syn 

given of the four full narratives, three of them in a form which enables one to see 

the variations among different versions. The possible fifth is represented by translations 
of three versions of a ballad, An appendix gives comfy lete translations ot five versions of one 
narrative and of two passages from another. 
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tudy of the Kdroglu 


hecon 
launching Bartlett O 

article cited by Eberhard ( Folk-Lore 

do either with oral tradition or with the foll proce 

of a yroup 31), ul were all unive: 
fuller a ) ru I >xperit it, Remembering 


that his n ly al ted k and forth 


the 
reiterated 


points il x t and high] 


material tl ny needed 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington, Kentucky 


Mary kaloak mt ! > narodnye pesni Mari 


tation by V. Koul ting and introduction 


(50 


the name traditionally 


amily and to the pec pie 


present oflicial name—Mari—deri from thei 
live within the borders of the Mari Autonomous 


out of the Mar: Autonomous Province founds 
\ 


music Wa publi hed by the Mari Scientifi 


History to commemorate the thirtieth anni rs: N autonomy. 


book, 164 of which are given in musical notation 


here are rg5 items in the 


11 


and the rest without word Actually, there are fewer than 195 separate iter in all, 
some variants are included. The Cheremis text is written in a modified form of the Rus 
alphabet and is also rendered into Ru sian. All the pieces 1n this book are orig inal tran 


scriptions from phonograph recordings made in 1934, 193° 
Bashkir, Tatar, and Udmurt Republics, and in the Kirov and Gor’kiy 


two of the transcriptions are mentioned as having been published previous 


variants of most of the songs—text or melody or both—have been recorded ar 


ever, 


lished elsewhere. Such variants are frequently cited. The body of the contents is d 


into four nearly equal sections: Soviet Songs, Lyric Songs, Songs of the Past, 
mental Pieces The first section consists of patriotic songs; the second of songs ol 
life, love, nature, etc.: the third of pre-revolutionary songs; and the fourth 

b 


recorded without we rds, performed on such instruments as the ancient ( heremis 


the accordion violin, and drum, and on leaves of the mountain as} 


The folk character of some of the music is open to question. Although many 
songs are undoubtedly folksongs, some of the others may have been perpetuated as much 
by written as by oral tradition. The composers of three of the songs are mentioned, and in 


the introduction the editor tells of song books used in schools in which there are adapta 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN FOLKLORE 


The Micmac Indians of Eastern Canada. By Wilson D. Wallis and Ruth Sawte 


(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 195 Pp. xv + 515. $7.50.) 


This study of the Micmac Indians has long been looked forward to by the 


ists can be very h 


of its preparation, and both folklorists and anthropolog 


1p] 

ance. The book gives an opportunity, not often achieved, of observing a native 

a period of nearly half a century of change, The report is based upon fiel 

recently and also forty years before, with an opportunity for continual com 
The study covers two large areas the tribal life and the folktales a 


not have competence to write critically about the first part of the book 


d 
reading for the amateur and sounds as if it were thoroughly valid. To 


transition for forty years, as observed with the same eyes in 1911 and in 1950 
both for the historian and the cultural ethno ogist. 
It happens that my own introduction to the American Indian 
stories ol this very tribe. In those days we were dependent almost ¢ 
published by Rev. Silas T. Rand. There was naturally a certain squeam! hne in his col 
lecting of stories. The later collections of Parsons, Michelson, and Spe k a better 
rounded picture of the stories current among the Micmacs, But this final col ( f the 
Wallises is much fuller than anything thus far available, and shows that 
new material the stories previously reported are still told by the present gene 
The comparative student of American Indian tales will certainly welcom« 
ment to the corpus of Micmac tales. It would be worth while, with the pres« 
to re-examine the question ol the amount and nature of European influen 
Eastern tribes, 
The folktale student is also f lad to find this collection enlivene 1 by an adequa 
of the informants from whom the tales were received. The desirability of sucl 
has been more and more acutely felt by students of tales in recent years. It is v 


to welcome such a fine collection of tales so well pres¢ nted. 


Indiana University Srity THomp: 


Bloomington, Indiana 


Enemy Way Music. By David P. McAllester. (Cambridge: Papers of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. XLI, No. 3, 1954. 
Pp. 1x + 96, musi appendix. $2.65.) 


Songs of the Nootka Indians of Western Vancouver Island. By Helen H. Roberts and 
Morris Swadesh. (Philadelphia: Transactions of the American Philosoy hical ciery, 
N.S., Vol. 45, Part 3, 1955. Pp. 199-327, music. $2.) 

These two studies on North Ameri an Indian musi approach their subjects it 


different ways. Roberts and Swadesh give detailed de criptuuons ol individual! songs 
McAllester approaches the musical style and its cultur il ba kground In a more general 
way, with the songs merely stepping-stones towards his general goal. We discuss only the 
methodologic al aspects here. 

Enemy Way Music is a unique study. While it is not correct, as Kluckhohn states in the 
preface, that “musicology appears for the first time as a highly significant so ial science,” 
it is indeed probable that “never have ethnography and musicology been brought so closely 
together.”’ The study is divided into two parts. The first is a conventional musicological 
description of the Enemy Way ceremony, with sixty songs notated, It is well done, but is 
overshadowed in interest by the last thirty pages. These are entitled “Values in the Study 


of Music as Social Behavior.” The author correlates musical values with those of culture 
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made availal interesting materi 
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AMERICAN FOLK HUMOR 


Crockett Almanacks, Nashville Serte 15 25-15 20 ited, with ar 


klin J. Meine, and with a Note on Their Humor by Harry J. ¢ 
<q, 


axton Club, 1955. Pp. xxxvul + 150, woodcut illustration 
of the West, retitled The Kentuc kian, or A Tr Pp to New York A | 
James Kirke Paulding, revised 


Edited and with an introductio 


t ) 


Press, 105 1. Pp. 64, illustrations. $2 


ome folio edition limited to six hundred copies, the ( 

has reprinted the first four almanacs in the series 

Crockett from 1825 to 1856. In their original forms these almana 
and only the American Antiquarian Society possesses a nearly cor 
ll tl ] Ss, g the 


edited selections and wood uts from all the a lanacs, grouping 


, : 
themes, under the title Davy Crockett, American Comic lLevend 


prevalent 
' 


volume differs from that book in considering only four of the forty-odd Crockett 


ntirety without change. A student 


humor can thus—if some copies of this edition find their way into libraric 
| 


the first almanacs actu ally contained, with their gems and dross unsifted. 
mments on “The Davy Crockett Legend,” “The 


and in reprinting their in ¢ 


In his introductory c« 
and “The Frontier—South and West,” Franklin Meine draws upon hi 


ial library of humorous Americana to suggest the popularity and 
‘rockett tradition. In newspapers, songsters, jokebooks, and stage plays the 


J 
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( rox ke tt 


until 


fanta 
Out L 
the 
| niort 
taics, and 
references ; mad articic 
the Mir " : alifornia Folklore Ouarterly 
strates id i tween the Croc narrative 
Crockett te. " Hero 
corre 
Meine lee that the 
might have been 
lector th N le cric 
uriously, 
the 
ville 
between the first four 
theory. The initial 14 
tained a number « 


three 7 ued is 2 I n straivhtfor 


\ i wretched 
erate mi ling ! The wood may ) rockett a 
but noble prin a sly and lf-assured man of 
appeared in 1841, and that same year a rival edition 
the first of the Eastern imprints. (Of 1 
adroit narratives are the 183g Nashville 41 and 5 
Fisher Brothers. ) 

The present edition omits all the tronomical calculations, and rearranges the wood 
cuts, since Meine has \ ; set the almanac stories in larger type rather than 
reproduce the ori 

On pages x-x introduction Meine iscusses the contributic 
fire, the hero ol James K. Paulding’: lost play, . Che Lion ol the We 
the le yendary Image of Crockett. Now the ingenious sleuthing ol Jame 
recovered the English text of the play script in the British Museum, under the title « 
London presentation, * The Kentuckian, or A Trip to New York.” Fortunately, he 
structs the American text for the present ¢ lition, and reinserts the ridiculous comments 
of Mrs, Wollope (Mrs. Trollope) on the manners of the American barbarians, which had 
been excided for the English audience. In two earlier versions of the play Mrs. Wollope 
was lacking, as the Domestic Manners of the Americans did not appear until 1832. The 
present script pivots on the collision between Mrs. Wollope and a true specimen of the 
native American genius, Nimrod Wildfire, astonishing even to seaboard Americans. The 


historical 


ausibility behind this meeting of the traveling Englishwoman and the Ken 


I 
tucky backwoodsman magnificently served the famous Yankee impersonator James H. 
Hackett, who took the part of the Kentuckian and for whom the play was expressly written, 
and rewritten. Che contrast between mincing English manners and home spun American 


wavs had furnished comic sauce for America’s first native play, Royall Tyler’s “The 
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de velopme! h > CON hy jues, Nn ve m lifies he fri hne 


l > 


Melville view OF il in order adv: -~ nr view of Melville 


ana 


iS pri 


artist. Rosenberry does propound a1 sting 1 rpretation of Moby 


the attitudes toward life o iab, npletely committed to the 

trayi \ W wil Ni ) sK. W u reduce the unIiVerse 

alone wo ways of taking lif e viabli nciled. And this, as 

‘ | 4 , 

1S mat mic ac ptal ire. ut in applying the same set o contrasts to Pierre 
can discover no Ishmael mediating between tragedy and 

farce. Here he fails to advance significantly our comprehension of the works. So intent is 

AA 


Rosenberry on presenting Melville us der the comic muse that he di 


ties’ of Pierre ind of its author, acgaucing as ¢ vid 


fondness in Moby Dick for scatalogical jokes (p. 100). In taking issue nterpre 


1Of 
tations of doom-ridden symbolism with whi nos contemporaries | approached 


Melville’s work, Rosenberry has unnecessarily leaned toward the simplistic, As for The 


Confidence Man, the relation of this work to Melville’s attitudes toward Emerson and 


transcendentalism have been gone into before. An ¢ 


{ ortunity to reinterpret this fable in 


} 
significant way awaited Rosenberry, but he has failed to take advantage of it. 
Ihe critic reiterates Chase’s conviction of The Confidence Man that “no other Ameri 
can book has so trenchantly satirized the national character—indeed, human nature in gen 


eral—through the basic figures of our comic foll : 7%). ‘ cisely here that 


Rosenberry’s study is deficient. From the earlier critical works mx 
the importance to Melville, as comic fablist and satirist, of his familiarity v even | 
Immersion in some of the characteristic native folklore of his time stereotypes ol y ankee, 
| rontuer, ind other folk char icter knowled re ol folkta 2. tall talk. SU px wition, and jest; 
apprenticeship in the newspaper humor of antebellum times. And there is, too, his 
ance with Polynesian customs, mentioned by Charles R. Anderson in Melville 
South Seas (1939). These are elements which the earlier critics hypothesize without 
ing a systematic exploration of their uses in Melville’s works, Unfortunately, Ro 
contributes little beyond their suggestion. 

Rosenberry’s bibliog: iphy includes the standar« 
a single study of American folklore. His reading 
In antebellum popular humor he lists Blair’: itive American Humor 


Simon Suggs’ Adventures, unaccountably cited from the 1881 edition. Of the six periodi 
excerpts thus far published of C. Merton Babcock’s Melville lexicon—a work of fir: 
importance in documenting the insights of Rourke and Chase as to Melville’s debts to folk 
tradition Rosenberry lists only the earliest article in Western Folklore (1951). This 1S 
scanty preparation from which to generalize about the themes and qualities of American 
folklore or to trace its influe nce on a major author’s work. 


Rosenberry suggests that the character of Long Ghost, in Omoo, “is 


came to creating a full-fledged American folk hero or comic demigod. .. . 

and functions most brilliantly in a scrape” (pp. 21-22). This is for Rosenberry the chief 
and only theme of American folk tradition; at the end of his book he writes, “What we 
can see 1s an increasing recurrence, as Melville wrote himself out, of two principal com) 
features that had distinguished Typee and Omoo. One is the mainspring of native and 
perhaps universal folklore—the complementary character pattern of the dupe and the 
trickster. The other is the mainspring of his own personal folklore {sic ]—an exuberant 
sense of humor at play with the quirks of private memory and imagination” (p. 173). As 
for The Confidence Man, where Chase had suggested Sam Slick as a subliterary proto 
type, Rosenberry adds Suggs and Ovid Bolus. Reviewing Chase’s book in Southern Folk 
lore Quarterly, | hazarded the opinion that a host of popular and folkloristic figures lay 


behind Melville’s Protean masquerader and his interlocutors—not only Suggs but Mike 
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“Adivina, advina, adivinanza.” The chapter “Utterance: 
other conventional phrase collection 

studied or ¢ mn ce 

Ww h | I" 


Is interes 
turns of speech that he uses every vy. imamoto’ 
need not o¢ Ipy us here. Thi ( ! l ind se] 


and the promised Dickens Lexicon will bring more. 
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The Dead 


io 4 


The Scroll 
Pre 


Any 


Sea | 
a 1K Mminin 


daily. This review 
of the last and me 
been thou ht, but 


closure of the “sec: of the ) nj ernment 


announced for the summer I . With not-ye 
different manuscripts found in Cave IV alone, the 


these books, now in their fourth o1 rintings 


t 
' 
1 
Lf 


moded, a eview will undoubtedly be by new 
The scrolls. which are unquestiona ly authenti 


| 
dozen SCO! ly | , Ih hone o \ rh til viewer 1 


thei cipal interest for the folk seems to lie in one 
history. It is th ontention of some students of the scr 


Jewish re livious community, probably the Essene: and that they demonstrate that 


time like roo B.C. this community believed in a Teacher of 


Messiah who wa pers uted and ) to death by a Wicked 


perhaps betrayed to the Gentle and crucified, but returned 


return. The community celebrated a sacred baptism and a 


sacred bread and wine blessed by a priest, and had many 


I 


resem | 


ling those New Testament, including elements of the Lord’s 
scholars defend various details in thi immary, with no one accepting 

stantial | irt of it turns out to be true, it would be the stronyest documenta dence yet 
to support the view that Jesus was a mythical rather than an historical figure. For this 
reviewer, who is relatively unconcerned with the historical origins of Christianity, but 
inclined to generalize with Li rd Raglan that saat red books and my ar eV the record 
of history but always narratives based on rituals, it would be ; mon mn of the 
ritualists’ contention in a particularly telling case, where we apparently know so much 


historical reality, from His trade to His remarks on various pub 


lic and private occasions. 

One would hardly guess any ol this significance trom Burrows’ book, which is a 
learned and comprehensive summary of every aspect of the scrolls and every theory about 
them, written ata temperature just above freezing. In the whole welter of controversy, the 


only certainty on which Burrows is prepared to insist is that all the scrolls were, written 
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The Ballad Book By ! if | j I lew H rper and 
XIV t+ 542, gloss: bibli raphy index, lis valli recordings, § 
The Ballad Record: 20 Outstanding British and American 
Accom panime nt, by Ed Mc urdy. Edited by Kenne th Ge 


tion with MacEdward Leach. \ > RLP [Fe 


Despite the profusion llections publ 


Sargent’s and George Lym: Aittredge’s abridg 
Scottish Populay Ballads ha ec! cd the most trequ 


in the ballad. The Sargent and Kittredge book ha 


various more modern col! wrding to the whim of the 
Sargent and Kittredge book has 1 criticized 
it has remained the standard xt. Now, one ye 
of the Sargent ind Kittre ( olume, a book ha 
Leach’s The Ballad Bool 
Mark Twain once pointed out that it is differences of 
Perhaps differences of opinion will now create more ba 
be differences Non ou ach’s volume; but difference: 
Ballad Book will all pro ity come the standard bal! 


1 


probably remal rr some \ ) . for the book 


lie aborning. 


The Ballad Book is a ) ‘ xts, and no 
alony with Mrs. Brown oO al land that ballads were 


le 


} robably { 


printed. Such criti will further point out that asi 


‘Introduction’ there is little indication that ballads are 
poetry, that they are sonys Le i h, he wever, 1S wel 


he says 


1 teache 1 a score. H 
song, or, failing that, from field and authentic record 
Two further excellent justifications for the omission of musical notation n 


indicated: first, for many of the songs in The Ballad Book the tunes are no longer extant: 


second, the number of people who do not know the difference between an amper ind and 


the sign of the G clef is astounding. Musical notation is of no val 


musical illiterate 


1 


Instead of musical notation, Leach supplies a list of ballad recording: 
This list is arranged by the titles of individual songs foll ‘ 
records and albums in which each song appears. But even more important, Leacl 
laborated with Kenneth Goldstein in the editing of a 12” LP record of twenty 
sung by Ed McCurdy. The text for every song which McCurdy sings on this re 
found in The Ballad Book, an important fact for the teacher who after teaching the text of, 
say, “The Wife of Usher’s Well” can find only Buell Kazee’s record of “The Lady Gay” 


to illustrate its music. 
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dull and rhetorical. But the y do record the war from the Boston Tea Party to the ur 


render of Cornwallis. The second album contains twenty-five songs centering around the 


War of 1412. Here are more folksongs and also more dramatic narratives: “Constitution 


and Guerriére The Hornet and the Peacock,” “Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie,” “Shannon 
and the ( he neake, “Tame } Bird 


| he d, licking soldiers’ son i led 


here are misfiled, for they are hardly specifically - War of 1812. “Johnny has Gone 
] ) 
for a Soldier” is Irish and in America older than 2; it was sung during the Revolution. 


“Hey (High) Betty Martin” is a general dance song. “ 1 vens, O” was not written 


until 1838. The Civil War Album contains twenty-one songs ranging from “The Aboli 


tionist Hymn” through the sentimental “Lorena The Bonny Blue Flag,” “All Quiet 


il 


on the Potomac” to “The Old Rebel” (“The Unre tructed Rebel”). Twenty-seven songs 
are in the Album of Pioneer Songs. Almost all of these are not only popular but are folk 
songs in the real sense of that term. They are divided into three groups: Immigrants, The 


I i} 


Trek, The Settlers. Many of these are widely known through previous recordings, but they 
bear re recording ind not all of them have been recorded before by Pete Seeger. 
Che singing in the four albums is adequate throughout. There is restraint and a general 


feeling for the material with little over dramatization or sentimentalizing. House has the 
hardest task in that he must often sing from a printed text; this probably accounts for a 
somewhat monotonous and stereotyped quality in his singing. Seeger has lived with his 
songs and suny them many times, and that is evident by their naturalness and ease. 

If | may indulge in the favorite game ol reviewers ol inthologies to deplore the absence 
of some personal favorite, | would like to record a wish that “Brave Wolfe” and “Love 
well’s Fight” had been included as representing the period just before the Revolution, and 
that “Sweet Betsy from Pike” and “Buffalo Skinners” had been included among the 
Pioneer sonys, sacrifici f necessary “The Wandering Stranger.” 

This collection, like most of its kind, has one very important basic weakness, No 


Spe if 
documentation is given for the song texts or for the melodies. Is “The Yankee Man of 
War,” for example, Rickaby’s B text? If not, it would be interesting and important to 


know where it did come from. The general bibliogr iphic sin each pamphlet are of little 
value. A scholar working in folksong or in popular song must have accurate documentation. 
If a song text has been edited or produced by combination of stanzas from different ver 
sions, or a melody has been borrowed or reworked, that information should be given. Then 
and only then the scholar can make use of it 

But all in all this in excellent collection. To my mind it excel 1 selection of 
material and quality of reproduction other such collections of historical songs that have 


recently appeared. 
College of the West Indie Mack pwak! 
Mona, Jamaica, B.W 


Bad Men and Heroes. Sung by Ed McCurdy, 


Elektra Records, 1955. Ten-inch LP record, 


This record gives us ten songs sung by three different peopl Six so gs are ¢ 


can origin, three are imported broadsides, and one is a Child Ballad (132), “Robin Hood 


and The Peddler.” They vary in theme from Captain Kidd, which McCurdy learned in 
sritish Columbia and which has suffered textually in its long overland voyage, to Pretty 
Boy Floyd and Jim Fiske. 

Three of the songs contained in this record merit attention, for they do much to detract 
from and little to improve an otherwise fine album. “Jesse James” (the first song of that 
title of which there are two) and “Pretty Boy Floyd” are not folksongs at all but are the 


products of the churlish fist of Woodie Guthrie. “Jesse James” is mere childish doggerel 
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Toolie’s Death,” which state in px il cers... do their work in noise and under 
pres ure here Is 
to provide a fertile 


( ooper cholar who 


watch at sea and the 


the 4:00 to 8:00 P.M 


to allow a rotation of } 

What has been ‘ i “The F ould be said about 
Skinners” \ “in d of misu ion, No | information 1: 
are inferred to be insolval wi] their solution is al dy known. 


Iynore the booklet S| yV mn and ( 1y« R al } you will have 


cord 


Te m ple University 


Phil idelt hia, Pennsylvania 


Courting Songs. Sung by Jean Ritchie and Oscar Brand. Kentucky Mountain Songs. Sung 
by Jean Ritchie. Susan Reed Sings Old Airs from Ireland, Scotland and England. (New 
¢g 


York: Elektra Records, 1955. Ten-inch LP records, EKL 22, 25, 26. $4. 


containing twelve t Lol songs on one 10-1n record, 
represen ! n repertoire rather than ; Ipt to give the public hitherto unre 


corded pie it} r, Eacl rd isa kis ecital emphasizing representative selec 
tions drawn from the I V Cz erformer as his taste dictate . The dozen 
Courting Songs, for 1 I include a number of traditional complaint: 

songs which Jean Ritchie contributes from her native Kentucky. Osc: 

about over a good part of the United States and Canada, as his more mi laneou 


songs and lyrics indicate. The two singers unite their talents in such dialogues as “Hey, 


Little Boy,” “The Keys of Canterbury,” “Hog Drovers,” “Lazy John,” and “Paper ot 


Pins.” Within the rubric of courting we find many attitudes from the delicately chivalrous 


to the bravado, a d the battle of the sexes is re pre sented in the maicde n’s mild scorn he iped 
on “that ding-dan fool That don’t know ww to court.’ Althe ugh 
are no more than a century old, “I won W shall be married” 
vival of a 17th century bl 
for “Paper of Pins.” Thi 
siderable family appx il 

Jean Ritchie's group of Kentucky Mountain Songs is derived from the memories of 
her parents and her Uncle Jason, a “big singer” of Troublesome Creek, “The Hangman 
Song” is a somewhat eroded version of Child gs. “False Sir John” is a good text of the 
English broadside type of Child 4, in w \ vir placed Lady) bel, and 
the elf knight’s supernatural qualities have disappeared. Game songs incl le “Cedar 
Swamp,” “Killy Kranky,” and “Goin’ to Boston,” the latter making use of the rollicking 


dance-tune “What shall we do with a drunken sailor.” “The Lonesome Little Dove” is an 


espe ially plaintive love song which alone would give the record distinction. Jean Rit hie’s 
singing has remained artless despite her prot sionalist i. and this record | I re than 
the usual de yree ol authenticity in matter and manner. 

Susan Reed has de veloped through several stages 1n her career as ; public singer Her 
talent seemed unduly forced when she was a fixture of Cafe Society Downtown during her 


teens, and a certain brassiness in her delivery was dismaying to those who like to think of 


folksong as representing a milieu somewhat removed from the supper club. Her minor 


role in a short-lived musical comedy, Shooting Star, gave promise of better things,,and it 


is good to be able to report that in her record of Old Airs from Ireland, Scotland and 
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Folk Songs of Israel. Sung by Theodore Bikel, to hi 


York lektra k ds, 1 Ten-inch LP record 


Bikel uses hi : 
eff t m al 


sony an 


help cre MN « 1O phere Ol 
the agricultural settlement. Bikel sin 
Hebre w diction 1S flawles . his tonalit 
natives (Sabras). 

In his backyround note 
lori 


I 
| 
I 


I en i os and a 


authenticity? One generation 


And pro eeds ansy | ; I ALY, } not think it matter at all. Then, in 


to prove th 5 é yy : bitrarily excludes all re is to ther 


| if 
source, thus assuming that anonymity lly guarantees auth 


It may be that Bikel is attemptin ae > Ww rroblet redefining “folk 


sony as it applies to 20th century phenome na, It may be that the 1 yth century definition 
does not completely apply to certain types of composed songs in our own generation 
which have gained wide popularity en contain many of 

the originally defined folksong. ¢ ainly, the old definition of 


oripinatin rin Germany a century ayo, ¢ annot col ipiel ly apply 


where during the pa t quarter of a century, the creative process 


and music have been very intense where a ong written 


the popularity of folksong within a span literally of weeks 


ing the war years prior to and following 1948. As someone 


United States may have been a melting-pot, but Israel is a pressure-cooker. 


posed songs certainly reflect the environment and the moods of the community 


which accounts for their | 1} becoming the ongs of the peoy l¢ However, 


omitting the names of poets and composers of songs which have appeared in I 
' 


these past twenty five years dot not make them foll sonys 
The texts and tunes of three of the songs were written by 
Vessimchoo, Shomer Mah Milel, Shim’oo Shimoo): two were 
texts by A. Pen and N, Alterman respectively (SI I 
by D. Zahavi to a text by L. Goldberg (Hechali 
from the Bible’s “Song of ys” (Dodi Li, 
fourth text, from the 
‘anonymous songs, two tunes seem 


Comparing Bikel’s rendition wi 


no divergence on his part either u 
several of these songs have been re 


are appearing here now for the first time, 
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humor he manages to outhide Buh Rabbit. He al 


in the episod f the poisoned cow, al 


getting his head chopped off (Parson 34). In 


Folk Belief of the Southern Negro |‘ hapel Hill, N. ¢ 


rooster who 1s tl } Buh Fox is no more fortunate. He is not only 


I 
into 


boozled by Buh bi mut h pretense of a “new law (46 Ag I ype ¢ and VMiotul J122 ) 
fails to get the delectable turkey down from his tree and, on another occasion, Buh Rooster 
( 46 B4) hoaxe him into the very mouth of Buh Hound 

Stoddard’s account of “Buh Rabbit Want Mo Acknowledge (Knowledge) 
contains several interesting atures. In contrast to certain other Sea Island (Parson: 


jure the rabbit to bring in a m 


bees (instead of birds) and the hero, somewhat improbably, acquires the alligator 


and African (Puckett, 37) versions, God re 


na greased board and grabs it with his teeth. Furthermore 


when that animal 5 


lip 
not only allows the hounds to shorten Buh Rabbit's tail (Motif 2216), but He take 
what little sense the rabbit had and pulls his ears out as long as those of a 
It is a bit unfortunate in such a limited collection that the same or similar 
times repeated. The stolen butter and the tell-tale grease occurs with the 
i and Mott K 
allis itor. The cov tall 1 tur k in the ground with be th Buh | Ox { Al, y 4 and 


Motif K4o4.1) and, in a more involved plot, with Buh Wolf (4 2). The winni ta 


yo1.1) and again (46 Bz, Motif K4or) with the wolf and the 


race by posting similar relatives along the route not only occurs (45 B3, Type 1 


} and 
Motif Ki1.1) when the rabbit and the cooter race the deer but again (46 B2, see also Motif 
H3 41.5) when the rabbit and the rooster race to see which shall marry Buh Wollf’s daughter 
The cooter-deer race is, howeve r, used by Stoddard to ¢ xpl iin how the cooter got his under 
side markings, the topside markings being acquired when Buh Crane (44 A5, Type 225) 
dropped him in the mar h while flying him up to heaven The allis ator, 1n contrast, a quired 
his black and ridgy back when the rabbit “showed um trouble” by setting fire to the sage 
held (44 A6, Motif A2218 and 2218.4). 

One suspects a White man’s interpretation in the considerable reference to spirits in these 
animal tales. In the two episodes previously mentioned of the cow’s tail stuck in the 
ground, both the fox and the wolf are prevented from digging for the presumably tunneling 
animal on the basis that “sperrit duh mek da cow go een de groun and we bes not fuh 
meddle wid sperrit les dem does mek we fuh go een de groun too.” In the tar baby account 


(44 Ba, Type 17 


>) the rabbit claims to dread the briar pat h (Motif K $1.2), not because 
of the usual fear of being torn by the thorns, but rather because “dem sperrit fuh tarrify 
(terrify) me tuh det.” Precisely the same argument was used on another occasion (44 A4, 
“How Buh Buzzat Lost de Fedder on e Head”) to inveigle Buh Fox into throwing him 
into a hollow tree 

Taken as a whole, the collection represents a very interesting and representative assort 
ment of Gullah animal tales. The imagery is homely and forceful. Buh Wa p (44 Az) gets 
his small waist from laughing so hard when “Buh Skeeter duh stan up dey so biggety duh 
show e little dry bone shank fuh show how big de tutter (potatoes) een e Pa file is.” 
Repetition of detail is effectively used, and suspense built up when the man (44 Bz), who 
has taken the half-frozen, ungrateful snake to his bosom, repeats the narrative of his 
predicament successively to the deer, the fox, and the rabbit. Rhyme is introduced at 
critical points in (46 A6) “Long Bill Duh Good Thing.’ 

Criticism of the collection must necessarily center mainly around the method of repro 
ducing the stories rather than their authenticity. The tales were recorded under studio 
conditions, with consequent gain in audibility and in careful story organization. However, 
there does appear to be a lack of that animation, intensity, change In speaking rate, pitch, 
and voice rhythm so characteristic of the genuine old Negro story-teller talking to his own 
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group, keenly aware of audience response, and perhaps actually 


“olden times” animals could actually talk. Stoddard is at best 
childhood recollections. He does it well, it unavoidably mi 
relationship between style, story, teller, audience, and culture 

(see John Ball, “Style in the Folktale, [RL¢ LXV [1954] 

The dialect is not perfect but is about as good as a White man c 
achieve without formal traini iy in ling ust and anthre pol y. It 1 
tion and tempo of day-by-day authenti Gullah. Speaking of Buh He 
high “luk da when c doc s look puntop de mio Bg either do 
would be more accurate. The replacement of both /v,w/ by or 


is characteristic of Gullah and of many White folk informant 


country (Raven I. and Virginia G. McDavid, “The Relationship 
Negroes to the Speech of Whites,” American Speech, XXVI1 {19 
[B] is a White man’s interpretation, 


The references ac ompanying the textual tran riptions are leq i 


serious omission of Lorenzo D. Turner, Africanisms in the Gullah Dhale 


1949) whi h is by tar the most thor« ugh study of thi type ol 


Western Reserve Univer sity 


Cleveland, Ohio 


INDEX TO VOLUME 69 


By Tristram P, Corrin 


The following index of the 1956 issues of J/AF serves as a continuation of 7, the 
finding index of /AF about to be published, and of “The Index to Volu ( /Al 
LXVIII [1955], 489-95). It is the purpose of the compiler to include an annual index, 
based on the framework of X-67, in each October-December issue of this periodical. The 
classification system used is self-explanatory, although it is discussed completely_in the 
foreword to X-67 and briefly in the headnote to “The Index to Volume 68.” When the 
letter “S” precedes a page number, the citation is to the annual supplement. “(R)” ind 


cates a review. 
TITLES 


Annual Folklore Bibliography for 1956, S 18 America: A Venture in 
45 ology, 286-298 
Aunt Molly Jackson and Robin Hood: A Study Dostoevskij's Use of Ru 
in Folk Recreation, 23-38 The Expressive Utteran 
Avdo Mededovic, Guslar, 220-22 9.26 
Salladic Byliny Recorded in the South Ladoga The Fiesta of Santiago Apost 
Jasin, 236-238 Apostle) in Loiza, Puerto Rico 
The Chief in Hawaiian Mythology, 99113 The Folklore of the Daisy, 1 [, 36-2 
341-355 Harvest Festivals Among Czechs and Slovaks 
Dance Relatives of Mid-Europe and Middle in America, 226-280 
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